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NOTES. 


HE “‘ Times,” in whose leaders on the South African 
question fatuousness strives hard for the mastery 
with audacity, proposes to exclude Mr. Labouchere from 
the Select Committee on the ground of his rabid 
hostility against Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered 
Company. By all means let us have a perfectly im- 
partial Committee. But then the ‘“‘ Times” proceeds to 
urge in the same sentence that Mr. Chamberlain should 
be Chairman of the Committee. If the circumstances 
attending the Jameson raid are to be gone into—which, 
for reasons given in another part of the Review, we 
think a pity—Mr. Chamberlain’s own conduct will cer- 
tainly come under review. Besides, Mr. Chamberlain 
is, or was until quite recently, pecuniarily interested in 
the Transvaal. Mr. Isaacson, the member for Stepney, 
has intimated to the Colonial Secretary that he will 
object to any member being placed on the Committee 
who is connected, directly or indirectly, with South 
African companies. Mr. Chamberlain is not a share- 
holder in the Chartered Company ; but, unless he has 
changed his investments since the formation of the 
Government, he is certainly interested in other South 
African concerns. 


Mr. Wharton would make a good Chairman of the 
Committee. He is an experienced chairman of quarter 
sessions, and therefore accustomed to deal with 
evidence. He has a dignified presence, a judicial 
mind, and is courteous and considerate to all. An 
excellent type of a Yorkshire country gentleman, he is 
not likely to have mixed himself up with South African 
speculation on the Stock Exchange. It would, of 
course, be manifestly improper that Sir Richard 
Webster, who has acted as Crown prosecutor, should 
have a seat on the Committee, a remark which applies 
to all the counsel engaged in the recent trial who are 
members of Parliament. But one lawyer at least ought 
to be nominated, to keep the Committee straight on 
points of evidence and to deal with his learned brethren 
on the other side of the table, and we would suggest 
Mr. Darling, Q.C., or Mr. Bucknill, Q.C. 


It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
unsatisfactory than the telegraphic correspondence 
between Mr. Chamberlain and General Goodenough, 
which the Secretary of State for the Colonies communi- 
cated on Tuesday to the House of Commons. It 
exhibits an overweening and short-sighted conceit on 
the part of Sir Frederick Carrington, and a seemingly 
fatalistic helplessness on the part of the Colonial Secre- 
tary. A dual control is seldom successful ; and there 
can be little doubt that the present deplorable situa- 
tion is largely due to the desire of the Chartered 
Company, on the one hand, to beat the Matabele as 
much as possible off its own bat, and to the naturel 


ambition of Sir Frederick Carrington, on the other 
hand, to succeed with as few troops as possible. Had 
the’ whole business been entrusted to one man, he 
might have taken his responsibilities more seriously. 
Whatever may be the inwardness of the business, 
it is certain that we have had in this Rhodesian war, 
first boasting, next indecision, and finally a sullen con- 
fession of impotence. 


More than a month ago, on 22 June, Mr. Chamber- 
lain wired to General Goodenough, ‘‘ Will it be necessary 
to send more troops?” The answer came back, ‘‘ No.” 
A week later, on 29 June, Mr. Chamberlain wired, 
‘* Presume that you clearly understand that Her 
Majesty’s Government will send any forces which you 
think required by military exigencies of situation.” No 
answer was vouchsafed to this. Again, a week later, 
on 7 July, Mr. Chamberlain wired : ‘‘ Three hundred and 
fifty mounted infantry are being held in readiness at 
Aldershot for service in South Africa ; are you likely to 
want any of them ?” After the lapse of nearly a fortnight, 
on 18 July, General Goodenough replies: ‘‘ Carrington 
does not anticipate necessity of further reinforcements 
from home. I concur.” After another week had 
passed, Mr. Chamberlain wired to General Goodenough 
to consult with Sir Frederick Carrington again 
as to whether his forces are sufficient, or whether 
further reinforcements are desirable, as ‘‘ stamping out 
rebellion may be tedious.” On 27 July there comes 
back this truly remarkable reply : ‘‘ Your telegram of 
24 July referred to Carrington, who reports that he is, 
no doubt, hampered by want of more men for rapid 
and effectual crushing rebellion ; but if more were sent 
up he could not feed them under existing difficulties of 
transport.. I myself do not anticipate any lightening of 
these difficulties. All efforts are now directed to 
getting up food-stuffs before the rains, which come on 
in three or four months’ time, offering increased im- 
pediment to action.” 


We have here some rather serious admissions by 
Sir Frederick Carrington and General Goodenough. 
It is admitted: 1. That Carrington has not enough 
men to crush the rebellion. 2. That he could not feed 
more men. 3. That these difficulties are not likely to 
decrease. 4. That every effort must be made to pro- 
vision the men who are there against the rainy season, 
which begins in three or four months’ time! So 
that, assuming that the 1,000 Imperial troops, and the 
Cape ‘‘ boys,” and the settlers, are not killed by the 
natives before Christmas, it is a toss-up whether 
they are not starved. And it has taken the Colonial 
Office, General Goodenough, and Sir Frederick 
Carrington five months to find out the real state 
of -things in Rhodesia. It is all very well for Mr. 
Chamberlain to say that ‘tit would be wrong to 
force on the military commander in Rhodesia 
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troops for whom they are not able to provide.” 
Like General Goodenough, we ‘‘ concur.” But why 
are ‘‘they ” not able to provide for them? Transport 
is one of the difficulties, as it is one of the elementary 
arts, of war. And what does Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
pose to do? Is he going to sit down with folded 
hands — this wretched war drags on through the 
winter 


On Tuesday there was an all-night sitting of the 
House of Commons in discussion of the Irish Land Bill. 
We do not altogether like this manner of dealing with a 
measure of great public importance, as the Bill in ques- 
tion is on all sides admitted to be. How is it possible 
that its provisions can be adequately considered and 
subjected to efficient criticism when members are sitting 
from five o’clock in the afternoon of one day till five 
o’clock in the morning of the next, and are then ex- 
pected to begin Parliamentary work again at twelve 
o’clock—an interval of only five hours for necessary 
rest? We fail to see any reason for passing a measure 
of such importance as the Irish Land Bill at this railroad 
speed. It cannot be said to have been seriously ob- 
structed, and both parties have shown a disposition to 
treat the’Bill‘in a friendly spirit. 


By the way, Mr. T. W. Russell has considerably 
improved his position by the part he has taken in the 
debate; he has won all the points for which he con- 
tended, in spite of the fact that he was a butt for attack 
on both sides of the House. Mr. Russell enjoys some 
popularity. By trade a teetotal lecturer, he has never 
been able quite to shake off a certain vulgarity which 
the preaching of a fad seems always to bring in its 
train. For the rest, he is a dry-brained man, fond of 
facts and figures, yet at the same time nervous and 
capable of being excited to a pitch of fanatical enthu- 
siasm. 


In order to understand at what pressure Parlia- 
mentary business is at present being carried on it is 
only necessary to take note of the hours at which the 
House of Commons adjourns its sittings. Since Mr. 
Balfour moved the suspension of the Twelve o'clock 
Rule, the House has sat four times till about five 
o’clock in the morning, twice till about three o’clock, 
and several times till two o’clock. It has only happened 
once that the adjournment took place before twelve 
o’clock, and that was on Supply night, after members 
had been in attendance till five o’clock in the morning 
of the same day. No wonder that the law is busy, 
when Bills are discussed and passed in the early hours 
of the morning ; but it is scarcely for the public advan- 


tage. 


Li Hung-chang, who is to be with us on Monday, 
has not been a success in France, where he is reason- 
ably suspected of making invidious comparisons be- 
tween the only too obvious instability of republican 
institutions and the air of solid permanence which 
impressed him so much in Germany. At Lyons he 
expressed surprise at meeting a prefect who had actually 
succeeded in retaining office for five years, adding 
‘M. Hanotaux, whom I saw in Paris, has been Minister 
for Foreign Affairs for only three months;” and he 
improved the occasion of a grand review by mentioning 
that at Berlin the head of the State did not sit in a 
carriage, but put himself at the head of the Army and 
manceuvred it in his presence. Then, the recall of 
General Dodds before he had been many weeks installed 
as Commander-in-Chief. at Tonkin, an unfortunate step 
at best, is doubly so at a time when the Chinese states- 
man is keeping so keen an eye on the French position 
there. Altogether, those who have seen him being 
dragged unwillingly from this function to that report 
that his general appearance is one of profound boredom. 
It is to be hoped that the same mistake of overdoing the 
thing will not be committed in England, where he will 
be in the special charge of Mr. Hart and Admiral 
rey, both of whom know the Chinese character 
well. 


As some confusion occasionally betrays itself on the 
subject of Li Hung-chang’s style and titles, it may be 
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worth noting that he has the rank of ambassador, but 
bears letters of introduction only to the Sovereigns of 
the several Courts he is visiting, without any special 
mission. The Chinese—reversing our custom in this 
as in so many other respects—put the surname first. 
Li Hung-chang, therefore, is equivalent to Smith Henry 
James. Li Chung-Tang, as he is often called, means 
Grand Secretary Li. In the days of the Taeping 
rebellion he was known familiarly as Li Futai—Futai 
meaning ‘‘Governor” of the province of Kiangsu, 
which was then his rank. Sometimes he is spoken of 
as Li Han-lin, in reference to his membership of the 
Han-lin College, which comprises the cream of literary 
talent and rank. It is an interesting feature of his 
tour, as indicating the cosmopolitan character of the 
Chinese customs service, that a Commissioner of 
Customs of the nationality of the country was imperially 
appointed to act as his equerry during his stay in each 
of the States he is to visit. Mr. James Hart, who acts 
in that capacity here, is brother of Sir Robert Hart. 
Though holding the substantive rank, however, of 
Commissioner of Customs, he has been for some time 
carrying on the negotiations which resulted in the 
recent treaty providing for intercourse between India 
and Thibet. 


The disturbances in Macedonia have attained warlike 
dimensions. The term insurrection can scarcely be 
applied to them, since the trouble seems to be almost 
entirely the work of outsiders. Apparently a good 
many fighting men have entered the northern districts 
from Bulgaria, but of their doings we get only an 
occasional rumour, owing to the remoteness of their 
scene of operations from cities and telegraph wires. 
Much more is reported of the half-dozen or more Greek 
bands which have invaded Macedonia from the south, 
either by land or water—among other things, that they 
say their sole object is to protect the province from the 
Bulgarian miscreants who have come in from the north. 
Nor is this statement so ridiculous as it sounds. All 
Christians on the Balkan peninsula regard the Turk as 
their natural enemy, and the Turkish soldiers in the 
present case are resisting with impartial doggedness 
the Greeks in the south and the Bulgarians in the 
north. Between these two fires, if Russia gave the 
governments at Athens and Sofia their head, it is con- 
ceivable that the Turk might be driven out of the 
province. But his departure would leave the Hellene 
and the Slav face to face, with a racial and blood feud 
between them which would render the last state of 
Macedonia worse than the first. 


As is pointed out elsewhere, there are reasons for 
suspecting that the Russian veto upon the activity of 
the Macedonian Committee, which was known to be in 
force six weeks ago, has been lifted. This Committee, 
being, like the old Fenian Council, chiefly concerned in 
keeping its ‘‘skirmishing fund” well supplied, works 
indifferently with Greek and Slavonic tools, and is pro- 
bably responsible for both the northern and southern 
incursions into the province. The direct complicity of 
Russia is not so clear—and never can be made clear in 
these cases—but it is safe to assume that the peace 
would have been kept had Russia continued to insist 
upon it. Now that we are confronted by a condition of 
actual civil war in Macedonia, it is impossible not to 
remember that for the past ten years prophets have been 
agreeing that in this way the great European conflict 
would begin. These prophets of evil, owing to their 
weakness in giving dates, have been greatly discredited 
during the long interval of peace ; but after all there is 
going to be a great European conflict before long, and 
the mere spectacle of the Balkans on fire must always 
bring the fact uncomfortably home to those who live 
under the conscription laws. 


The American political outlook remains practically 
unchanged : that is to say, the dense fog which obscures 
it has, if anything, grown a trifle more opaque than 
usual. As we assumed would be the case, the Populists 
have adopted Mr. Bryan as their candidate for Presidert, 
but they have rejected the Eastern Bank president and 
millionaire, Mr. Sewall, who is his colleague on the 
Democratic ticket, and have named a Southern nobody of 
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their own for the Vice-Presidency. This creates a posi- 
tion at once unique and absurd, for the reason that the 
people do not vote directly for the two Presidential 
nominees, but choose electors instead, who in turn 
meet in conclave and formally designate the two suc- 
cessful candidates. Ordinarily this roundabout ma- 
chinery reflects the wishes of the electorate well enough, 
but a practical difficulty arises where there are only two 
candidates for the Presidency and three for the Vice- 
Presidency. No way of instructing or binding the 
Presidential electors exists, save by the mandate of the 

arty which selected them to represent it. There is no 
aw to prevent a majority of the Presidential electors 
who have been successful at the polls, say, as McKinley 
men, casting their ballots when they meet for Mr. Bret 
Harte, for example, and thereby making him President. 
It is perfectly understood, however, that this does not 
happen ; the electors are sufficiently bound by the man- 
date of their party. But here is a case where such 
Bryan electors as are chosen will have two mandates 
directly opposed to each other with regard to the Vice- 
Presidency. 


The fact that three women delegates sat in the 
National Convention which nominated Mr. Bryan has 
not been mentioned in England or much discussed in 
America. The innovation is rendered all the more 
interesting by the fact that these ladies were sent by 
the new State of Utah, which during three-fourths of 
its existence as a territory maintained polygamy as an 
institution. The judgment of Christendom was unani- 
mously against this institution, and at last the Mormons 
themselves gave it up, tacitly bowing to the decision of 
the rest of the world that it must be debasing and 
demoralising in its effects upon the female sex. At 
first glance, this theory might seem to be shaken by 
the discovery that in this ex-polygamous community 
_women win for themselves distinctions to which their 
sisters in other States never attain; but it is open to 
the philosopher to point out that distinction in American 
— would mean degeneration in some other walks 
of life. 


The German Emperor has long ago grown tired of 
playing at being Volks-Kaiser, and is now in full cry 
against the Socialists. His last decree goes in some 
respects beyond even the Bismarckian ‘‘ Maulkorbgesetz” 
which failed so lamentably to check Socialism in the 
eighties. Under the new regulation no soldier or non- 
commissioned officer is to be permitted to take part in 
any meeting or festival, or to contribute to any subscrip- 
tion, without the express permission of his superior 
officer. As the “‘army” in the decree includes the re- 
serve, it will be seen that the Emperor proposes to 
‘regulate the outgoings and incomings of the majority of 
the younger men in Germany. The ‘“ Post” and the 
rest of the rabidly Imperialist papers, not content with 
this, suggest that the regulation should be extended to 
the Universities ; but even in Germany that would be a 
task beyond the policeman’s reach. It is futile acts of 
tyranny of this sort that have given German Socialism 
its two million votes at the polls. If the Emperor were 
not above taking advice, we would assure him that 
he would do more in a week to make Socialism ridi- 
culous and odious by summoning an International 
Socialist Congress to meet in Berlin than by sitting on 
the safety valve for a decade. 


The colonies are taking the most widely varying views 
of the Zollverein question. New South Wales, through 
Mr. G. H. Reid, a fanatical Free Trader, declares that 
a preferential tariff is an impossibility. Mr. Reid is 
seared by the bogey of retaliation. Mr. Turner, of 
Victoria, a sort of Australian McKinley, regards free 
trade within the Empire as equally impossible, but is 
not sure some form of differential duties against the 
foreigner might not be @evisable. Mr. Laurier, the new 
Canadian Premier, a Free Trader but not a fanatic, is, 
on the other hand, almost as enthusiastic a believer in 
the Zollverein idea as his Conservative predecessors. 
Mr. Reid’s opposition induces the ‘‘ Times” to advance 
facts and figures to show that really very little is to be 
gained by a Zollverein arrangement. As the ‘‘ Times” 
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has hitherto regarded the Zollverein idea with sym- 
pathy, this amounts almost to a_ volte-face. he 
‘Times ” does not understand how Canada is able to 
pay with £7,000,000 of exports to foreign countries for 
416,000,000 of imports from those countries. The 
difference, within a million, is of course made up of the 
excess of British purchases in Canada over Canada’s 
purchases of British goods. How does our contempo- 
rary think Great Britain makes her business as a nation 
pay, when her exports are less than imports by over 
4130,000,000 per annum ? 


The London County Council and the Vestries are 
rightly anxious to compel the Metropolitan Railway to 
ventilate its line between Praed Street and King’s Cross. 
The Company proposed to ventilate in a certain way 
which failed to satisfy the Committee of the House of 
Lords, and the Company now refuses to be bound to 
adopt any system of ventilation which a Board of Trade 
arbitrator may decide upon. So between all these cooks 
the broth is spoiled, and no improvement at all will be 
made in that black and noisome tunnel. But the question 
is not nearly so important as it was. The Central London 
Railway, running from Shepherd's Bush to the Mansion 
House along the Bayswater Road and Oxford Street, 
will tap the Bayswater and Bloomsbury districts, and 
relieve its residents from the necessity of swallowing 
their daily dose of foul air on the Metropolitan. It is 
also possible that in a few years, when autocars are 
on the streets, nobody will travel underground. 


In M. Spuller, France has not lost a statesman of 
much importance, and M. Hanotaux’s speech at his 
funeral on Tuesday is chiefly interesting on account of 
the carefully measured praise bestowed upon the 
deceased politician. He eulogised his ‘‘ cordiality and 
urbanity, his correctness and discretion,” which 
‘* speedily won him the confidence of the Foreign Am- 
bassadors ;” whilst ‘‘ the concern for tradition, the pru- 
dence, the conscientiousness of which he furnished so 
many proofs, spread abroad still more widely the good 
name of French policy,” &c., &c. In sum, M. Spuller 
was a correct and conscientious bore, very industrious, 
and sensible in his way like a German schoolmaster. 
His chief title to remembrance is that he was a favourite 
of Gambetta ; and Gambetta, as everyone knows, did 
not care to have men of conspicuous ability about 
him. 


At last we are, it appears, to have the ‘‘ new circuit 
arrangements,” although there is already much mur- 
muring from the smaller circuits and from the ridiculous 
little towns which are to be deprived of the dignity of 
a judge and a procession and a proclamation all to 
themselves. Some of these smaller towns are to be 
grouped” for assize purposes; whereupon rises a 
wail about the ‘‘ subversion of the constitutional prin- 
ciple ” that a man has a right to be tried in his own 
county. The principle, such as it was, has been 
knocked to pieces long ago, and there is no possible 
reason now for keeping up arrangements that were 
necessary enough at a time when there were no railways 
and few roads. The real point of importance is that 
Lancashire is to have, not indeed continuous sittings, 
but regular courts, opening on fixed days, for civil 
business only, and sitting till the list has been got 
through. It is probable, also, that a regular judge will 
be assigned to Lancashire for this civil work, on the 
analogy of the commercial court specially constituted 
in the Strand under Mr. Justice Mathew. If it is 
argued that all this tends to destroy the old circuit 
system, we can only answer, ‘‘ Not before it was 


time.” 


Lord Salisbury has made an excellent appointment 
in selecting Mr. Francis Villiers for the post of Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Mr. 
Villiers is the right man in the right place; he tho- 
roughly knows the work he has to do. As Private 
Secretary to the late Lord Tenterden during the time 
that Lord Tenterden was Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, he gained experience which should prove valu- 
able to him in his present official duties; he has also 


- acted as Private Secretary both to Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Rosebery. Mr. Villiers is not what is generally 
understood to be a brilliant man—in fact, he is rather 
heavy and dull—nor are his manners peculiarly charm- 
ing. But it would have been difficult to choose a fitter 
man for the post he now occupies. 


MACKENZIE v. HARRIS 


™ our issue of 4 January, 1896, Sir Alexander Mac- 

kenzie, the head of the Royal Academy of Music, 
was libelled by Mr. Runciman in a signed article, and on 
30 July a special jury, under the direction of the Lord 
Chief Justice, gave Sir A. C. Mackenzie four hundred 
pounds as so/atium for the injury inflicted by Mr. Runci- 
man’s strictures. As we explained in Court, circum- 
stances seem to have combined in order that that libel 
should be published. First of all, we were changing 
printers that week, and in the hurry and bustle Mr. 
Runciman’s revise of his article was lost. The editor, 
too, was ill—under doctor’s orders, indeed, to leave work 
once and take a sea voyage. Moreover, on Wednes- 
day, 1 January, the first intimation of the Jameson 
raid had reached London, and on Thursday evening 
every one was agog with excitement, waiting feverishly 
for news while trying to guess what had taken place in 
the Transvaal. 

Not only was the publication of the libel due toa 
combination of extraordinary chances, but the libel 
itself was withdrawn and apologised for in these 
columns on 18 January, and again on 1 February. But 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie would not be appeased ; he 
declared that he must vindicate his character, and he 
put the damage done to him at £2,000, which, as his 
salary at the Royal Academy of Music is, we believe, 
#5004 year, must be regarded as an exorbitant demand. 
The jury, as we have said, gave him a verdict for £ 400. 
And this verdict was due, we think, chiefly to two 
causes. First of all, Sir Edward: Clarke, our counsel, 
was engaged in another case, and unable, therefore, to 
cross-examine Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and so bring 
out the true facts of the case, a knowledge of which 
would have greatly mitigated the libel. But this, 
although the first, was not the chief of our mischances. 
In directing the jury the Lord Chief Justice obviously 
misunderstood the words of the Statute under which 
we were pleading. He seemed to have got it into 
his head that an apology must be inserted at ‘‘ the 
earliest possible opportunity,” whereas the words of the 
Act are that a full apology must be inserted ‘‘ before 
the commencement of the action, or at the earliest 
opportunity afterwards.” The mistake was pointed 
out to him by our junior counsel ; but the mischief was 
done. Even the ‘‘ Times” reporter gives Lord Russell’s 
original words, and not the correction. Was the 
apology made at the earliest opportunity? Why, 
then, it may be asked, do we not appeal, on the 
‘ground of misdirection, and ask for a_ new trial? 
The answer is simple: We have wasted more 
time and anxiety over this case already than it is 
worth. We are glad the matter is at length ended. 
And here we may say in self-justification that this 
is the second libel suit brought against us in fifteen 
years of editorial work on London journals. We have 
no wish to libel any one; we regard such a use of a 
newspaper as_ unjustifiable—an editor is neither 
detective nor judge. 

But neither do we think that a newspaper should be 
punished heavily for a mistake made without suspicion 
of malice or interested motive, and apologised for 
within a reasonable time. Still, men are often punished 
in this world extravagantly for inadvertences, just as 
they win rewards they have never merited. And 
as we are likely to be more often in the latter 
than in the former category we do not feel inclined 
to complain of this buffet. There is a soul of good- 
ness in things evil, Shakespere tells us, and, though 
Mr. Runciman was never able to interest us in the 
Royal Academy of Music, or, indeed, in that sickly 
growth, English music itself, what Mr. Runciman was 
unable to do Sir Alexander Mackenzie has done. We 
purpose, accordingly, to go into the whole matter 
exhaustively, and place the results of our investigation 
before the public at no distant date. 
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THE JAMESON TRIAL. ~ 


R. JAMESON and his chief officers have been tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to various terms of im- 
prisonment. All those who have followed the evidence 
carefully will admit that the facts of the case were set 
forth months ago in these columns with impartiality 
and astonishing correctness. Our view of the matter 
was passionately denied at the time in nine papers out 
of every ten throughout the United Kingdom; but 
the event has more than justified us. It has also 
justified those who believed in British justice and 
the rough but sterling good sense of a British jury. 
There can be no doubt, too, that the conviction of 
Jameson and the others will have an excellent effect 
throughout South Africa, and especially in Pretoria. 
Already, we are sure, the leading Dutchmen, both 
in the Cape and at Pretoria, are beginning to see that 
the sentences are terribly severe. The sanction 
of the law is more inexorable in London than it is 
under the Southern Cross. No one of them will wish 
Dr. Jim to spend the next fifteen months in prison, even 
as a first-class misdemeanant. They will feel that he 
can be put to better use than that. But, first of all, 
let us glance at the trial. 

The summing-up of the Lord Chief Justice was a 
masterly as well as a masterful performance. It has 
been described in certain quarters as a passionate 
speech for the Crown. We do not think so, for under 
less strong direction the jury would have disagreed, 
which would have been a deplorable result. Twice did 
Sir Edward Clarke attempt to prove that the Foreign 
Enlistment Act had not been duly proclaimed at the 
places where the expedition was prepared, and that 
Mafeking and Pitsani were not within the British 
Empire when the Act was proclaimed in the Cape Colony. 
Lord Russell brushed these technical objections aside 
by laying down that ‘‘ a person may commit the offence, 
although he is not himself within the Queen’s domi- 
nions, if he assists, aids, or counsels.” If an illegal 
expedition is being prepared in London, a man may 
send money from Paris, or arms from Litge, and he 
thereby breaks the law. The Lord Chief Justice next 
proceeded to show that even if the ‘‘ women and 
children theory ” were true, it would not affect the legal 
aspect of the case. ‘‘I direct you as a matter of law 
that an expedition is not the less an expedition against 
the dominions of a friendly State if it is not aimed at 
the overthrow of the Government of that State, or if it 
was actuated by motives of philanthropy and honour, 
if it was intended by show or act of force to interfere 
with the laws of the Government of the friendly State, 
or to bring about reforms of those laws by show of 
force, or if it was intended to join with others in or out 
of the dominions of the friendly State in overawing or 
coercing that Government—in any of these cases it 
. an illegal, filibustering raid within 
the meaning of this section.” So much for the 
Outlanders’ grievances and the rescue of women and 
children as a defence to the criminal charge. But, 
indeed, the Lord Chief Justice declared subsequently 
that in the face of the letters and telegrams it was 
‘‘absurd” and ‘‘mean” to suggest that ‘‘they were 
going in answer to a sudden call to rescue women and 
children.” And at this point Lord Russell fell into the 
only mistake he made in his summing-up, a mistake he 
would not have made had he read his ‘‘ Saturday 
Review” of 2 and g May. In commenting on S. 
W. Jameson’s telegram from Johannesburg to his 
brother, the Doctor, ‘‘It is absolutely necessary to 
postpone flotation, through unforeseen circumstances 
here altogether unexpected, and until we have C. J. 
Rhodes’s absolute pledge that authority of Imperial 
Government will not be insisted on,” the Lord Chief 
Justice said: ‘‘The hint which that conveys that the 
Imperial Government, as represented at the Cape, 
would stand aside and see an attack made upon a 
friendly State . . . . conveyed an imputation of bad 
faith of which I should be sorry to see a shadow of a 
shade.” To any one unacquainted with the facts the 
words naturally convey the meaning that Mr. Rhodes 
was expected to undertake that the Imperial Govern- 
ment would not interfere. What was really meant 
was that nothing could be done until Mr. Rhodes gave 
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up his demand that the expedition should march under 
the British flag, which he also insisted should be 
hoisted at Johannesburg. It was this demand that 
‘‘upset the apple-cart” at the last minute, and it is 
frightful to think of the consequences that would have 
ensued had the Johannesburgers not at once refused to 
comply with the request. 

We are justified by the event; what we have pre- 
dicted has come true. But we are not glad; we are 
sorry. Justly have Dr. Jameson and his officers been 
found guilty of a grave offence against the law. But 
granting all these things, the heinousness of the offence, 
the plainness of the guilt, the fact that the offenders 
were employed by their Sovereign in offices of power and 
trust, what are we to say to the sentences? Stress has 
been laid on the fact that the imprisonment is ‘‘ without 
hard labour.” Much ignorance prevails on this point, 
which should be cleared up. The difference between 
imprisonment with and without hard labour exists for 
only thirty days of the term. Hard labour means one 
month at the crank or treadmill; no more and no less: 
after that period the hard labour man is treated exactly 
like the other prisoners. ‘‘ Two years’ hard labour” is 
therefore a conventional phrase, meaning twenty-three 
months’ imprisonment, and one month at the crank or 
treadmill. For fifteen months, therefore, Dr. Jameson 
will be treated exactly like the most violent thief in the 
Borough; for ten months Sir John Willoughby 
will be so treated; for seven months Major the Hon. 
Robert White will be so treated ; and for five months 
Colonel Grey, Colonel the Hon. Henry White, 
and Major the Hon. Charles Coventry will be so 
treated. It is hardly to be believed. So incredible did 
it appear to the public that such sentences could really 
be inflicted, that it was believed with a feeling of relief 
and delight that the Home Secretary had intervened, 
and ordered the prisoners to be treated as first-class 
misdemeanants. But Sir Matthew White Ridley has 
explained that he has no power to do so; that the 
Court must make the order, not he, and that nothing 
but an exercise of the Royal prerogative can save 
these men from wearing prison dress, cleaning out 
their cells, eating skilly, lying on plank beds, and doing 
prison labour. Is our law so brutally vindictive ? 
Do previous character and past services to the country 
go for nothing ? Is it the one fault that counts alone ? 
The scales of justice require readjustment indeed if 
honour, reputation, bravery in the field, fly up and 
kick the beam when weighed against a single mis- 


take. The sentences are an outrage upon public 
opinion. What an extraordinary country is "a. 
e 


land, and how strange its laws and customs! 
haled Clive before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, as we are going to hale Mr. Rhodes, 
and we censured the conqueror of India, as we 
shall censure the conqueror of Rhodesia. We prose- 
cuted Warren Hastings for twenty years, and left him 
to die in obscurity and embarrassment. Dr. Jameson 
has added Matabeleland to the Empire—away with him 
to Wormwood Scrubs! Mr. Rhodes has added 
Bechuanaland, Mashonaland, Pondoland, and Gazaland 
to the Empire—put him in Pentonville! How we have 
ever got our Empire together is a mystery, seeing how 
we treat our imperial adventurers. A cry is now being 
raised for the prosecution of Mr. Rhodes, to which the 
preposterous severity of the punishment meted out to 
his subordinates lends force. Well, he can be prose- 
cuted, with or without the permission of Mr. Hawksley, 
and he probably would be convicted. But have those 
who clamour for the imprisonment of Mr. Rhodes ever 
reflected upon the consequences of withdrawing the 
founders of our South African Empire from the field of 
their activity? South Africa will slip back to the 
point of stagnation where Mr. Rhodes found it 
fifteen years ago, and the black wave will sweep back 
from the north. Already a strong combination of 
South African merchants is being formed with the 
object of restoring peace and goodwill, and bringing 
about a resumption of business enterprise. There will 
be no peace so long as this muddy pool is being stirred 
by Parliamentary agitators and bitter partisans. The 
Select Committee can find out nothing that is not 
already known, and can do nothing but mischief. Let 
us have an amnesty all round. A gaol is not the proper 
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residence for those who give us provinces. Let the 
Home Secretary advise Her Majesty to exercise her 
prerogative of commanding that her former servants 
and officers be treated as first-class misdemeanants— 
that is to say, be deprived of liberty without gross 
indignities. et us pay the Boers what indemnity 
they may ask, and let us tell them we will hear no 
more of this matter, which has too long interrupted the 
trade and inflamed the passions of neighbouring States. 


THE CRISIS IN CRETE. 


Since the beginning of the year, the alterations in 
the international balance of power have well-nigh 
kept pace with the changes of the moon. As a matter 
of fact, the present period of restless uncertainty in 
European diplomacy dates back to the formation of the 
unnatural Triple Alliance in the Far East, between Ger- 
many, France, and Russia, which compelled a general 
revision of diplomatic plans and estimates of probabi- 
lities. But it was in January last that the sudden alter- 
cation between Berlin and London revealed to the 
world how involved and difficult the whole situation 
had become, and from that month on it has been pos- 
sible to trace with more or less certainty the currents 
and cross-currents in these troubled waters. During 
all this time the one fixed feature in the shifting scene 
has been the understanding between Germany and 
Russia. Everything else has been in motion; France 
has made overtures to England and withdrawn them ; 
England has conducted a whole series of experiments 
upon Italy’s virtue, courage, and appetite ; Germany 
herself has blown hot and cold with us, as with Italy, 
and, in a more cautious way, even with her Austrian 
ally. On all sides perception of the fact that the 
Russians and Germans were acting together has un- 
settled old arrangements and stirred up fresh anxieties 
and doubts. 

Although England has a far less direct interest in 
the preservation of Continental peace than any of her 
neighbours, a combination of circumstances has made 
her appear the principal victim of this new disturbed 
order of things. Englishmen have taken the Armenian 
tragedy so much to heart, and are so strongly bound 
to the Greek-Cretan cause by tradition and inborn 
sympathy, that they talk as if they were the natural 
custodians of law and order in the Levant. Alone 
among European Premiers and Chancellors, Lord 
Salisbury last autumn threatened the Sultan in public 
speeches. It is the British man-of-war in the harbour 
of Canea which alone feels free to land blue-jackets, 
and to send warning messages to the Turkish com- 
mander. This willingness of the English Government 
to take the lead in resenting and resisting Turkish 
misrule has quite fairly reflected the feeling of the 
English people—all the more so because both 
Government and people have understood pretty well 
that nothing serious would come of it. It flattered 
the national pride to pose as the protector of distressed 
nationalities in the Levant; and there was always the 
comforting assurance that, when we reached a point 
where it seemed necessary to make our brave words 
good with deeds, Europe would step in to stop us. It 
is trué that this has involved a good deal of apparent 
humiliation for our Foreign Office ;.and our Continental 
critics, who still have something to learn about John 
Bull’s inner character, have rejoiced over one rebuff to 
England after another. We doubt, however, whether 
Englishmen as a whole have not rather enjoyed the 
position of large pretensions and no responsibility to 
speak of, which the policy of Downing Street has main- 
tained for them during the past eighteen months. 

But now there are signs that the situation is to 
undergo a complete change. Up to the present Prince 
Lobanoff has seemed to have a free hand in the direc- 
tion of Russia’s policy, and he has used it, as we know, 
in conjunction with Germany, to thwart England at 
every point. Alike on the Pacific, in Asia Minor, and 
on the Mediterranean, we have found our way blocked, 
in whichever direction we sought to move, by a Russo- 
German barrier. Now, quite unexpectedly, something 
has happened in Russia which promises to alter all this. 
Russia is a land of mysteries, and it is difficult to learn 
just what it is that has occurred. The most plausib’e 
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story is that the Dowager-Empress, who during her 
husband’s reign was not credited with strong political 
sympathies, but who since her son’s accession has 
gradually assumed the leadership of a powerful anti- 
German party at Court, has won a notable victory over 
Prince Lobanoff, and for the moment at least is dictating 
the foreign policy of Nicholas II. Whatever the details 
of the revolution may turn out to be, and whether 
Prince Lobanoff is to be broken or only bent to fit the 
new condition of things, there seems no doubt that 
Russia’s course has been reversed. The Sultan is no 
longer to be upheld by Russian influence in his criminal 
and stupid misgovernment. The Czar is to become 
once more the champion and hope of oppressed Chris- 
tians throughout the Ottoman Empire. 

This change is of signal importance to both the Sultan 
and the oppressed Christians, but it has an undoubted 
significance for us as well. Our recent performances in 
the Levant have not precisely covered us with glory, but 
they have been cheap and moderately satisfying to our 
insular passion for asserting the right to manage the 
universe. With the appearance of Russia upon the 
scene, however, not as a supporter of the s¢a¢us guo but 
as an active and interested reformer, it behoves us to 
reconsider our position atonce. The concerted invasion 
of Macedonia by bands of revolutionists who, whether 
Greeks or Bulgarians, could have been kept quiet if 
Russia had continued to so will it, is the first symp- 
tom of the change. Unless all the omens are at fault, 
revolt and violence will be the rule in a dozen different 
parts of the Sultan’s dominions before the month is 
done, and the case for Russian intervention will stand 
ready-made. Last year Lord Rosebery offered to join 
Russia and France in such an intervention—apparently 
with the knowledge that the offer would be declined. As 
we read public opinion in England, it would look askance 
at such a partnership now. Yet it is hard to see how 
we can with good grace object to Russia's coming to 
the help of the Armenians and Cretans—for whom we 
have wept and prayed to the high heavens, and raised 
much money besides—even though she helps herself 
into the bargain. 


THE NEW “INTERNATIONAL.” 


I? is the misfortune of the aggressive or predatory 

Socialist that he is so seldom taken reasonably— 
Governments and the governing classes are always ex- 
aggerating either his strength or his weakness. Fora 
good ten years after it was stone dead the old Interna- 
tional was regarded as a thing of terror all over Europe 
—asecret, inscrutable power that could set cities in flames 
and overturn dynasties, while in its really active years 
it was ignored or derided ; and in the same way it 
seems likely that the ridiculous side of the International 
Socialist Congress that has been sitting in London this 
week may attract so much attention that few will spare 
even a glance for the aspect of it that is interesting and 
even important. We admit at once that the week’s 
proceedings have afforded ample scope for ridicule. 
They began on Sunday with a ‘‘ peace” demonstration, 
called to pass a resolution which, on the first attempt 
to put it in force, would plunge every State that re- 
cognizes private property into a desperate civil war ; and 
on Monday the delegates further illustrated their peace- 
ful tendencies by a free fight in which they addressed 
each other as ‘‘dirty dogs,” ‘‘miserable hounds,” 
‘‘accursed tyrants” and so forth, until the chairman, 
after a threat to call in the police, was forced to declare 
the meeting adjourned. We all know, of course, that 
congresses and parliaments have before now given way 
to disorder; but this method of conducting business 
has become almost normal with the Socialists, who, 
while they have uniformly failed to produce anything 
bearing even the remotest resemblance to a working 
programme, are unsparing in their censures on all who 
do not agree with them; and, as they never by any 
chance agree amongst themselves, they gravitate 
rapidly into virulent personal abuse of each other. 
Seeing that on them lies the onus of proving that the 
new system of society will be an improvement on that 
which they propose more or less violently to subvert, it 
is clear that the apostles of the new International should 
learn better manners before they hope to make converts. 
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But, in spite of all the shrieking and wrangling, 
Socialism is a force that has everywhere to be counted 
with ; and it is well to face it as it is, and to see just 
how much it means and how little. The imbecilities 
of this wonderful Congress have probably given the 
movement a set-back in England that will last for 
some time; and, in the absence of anything like a 
leader of even third or fourth-rate capacity, Socialism 
is not likely to trouble us much for a decade or so. 
But we have only to reflect on what was done by the 
Land Leaguers in Ireland, or on what is being 
done by the Populists in America, to realize how 
quickly the cry of repudiation may spread when 
“hard times” threaten to bring men to despair; 
and repudiation of obligations, whether in the 
shape of rent or of interest on mortgages, is simply 
one of the many incarnations of Socialism. In the 
rough, practical logic of poverty there is no resting- 
place between withholding what you owe to the rich man 
and depriving the rich man of what he has already got; 
confiscation necessarily follows repudiation. This is a 
form of Socialism that has never in modern times been a 
real danger in England, and we fancy that with the widen- 
ing of the basis of property it is likely every day to become 
less so. Our workmen, who through their Friendly 
Societies and their Trades Unions have so many millions 
invested, largely on the security of land, will not join in 
the cry for confiscation. There will remain, it is true, 
the feather-headed, the shiftless, the unfortunate, the 
men predestined to be always on the fringe—the misfits 
and the bad bargains of our civilization. These form 
the couche sociale in which the revolutionary Socialist 
sows his seed, and in which it quickly springs up. 
Where that malarial stratum, that fever-bearing patch 
is large and increasing there is danger for the State ; 
where it is relatively small there is safety. 

It is because we are convinced that, on the whole, 
political sanity tends to prevail over political in- 
sanity on this side of the Channel that we an- 
ticipate no serious consequences from this new 
International movement. After all, as Prince Bismarck 
said, Die sociale Frage ist eine Magen- Frage, and so long 
as the average workman finds life fairly well worth 
living he will be little inclined to take to starting revolu- 
tions. What would be the result of the sudden collapse 
of some of our great industries—if the cotton industry 
went as agriculture, for example, is going—we do not 
care tocontemplate. But for the present we may without 
arrogance claim that our industrial classes are the best 
fed,the best housed, and the best paid in the world. In 
Italy, in Germany, and in France there is in varying 
degrees an intensity of social discontent of which we 
can form little conception. How far this is owing to 
political conditions (in which we include the pressure of 
military service), and how far to social and industrial 
conditions, we cannot here inquire ; but the discontent 
is very real and very menacing, and in that we may 
find some reason for the fanatical violence on the part 
of the foreign delegates that has disgusted our English 
workmen. Political liberty and industrial prosperity 
going together have preserved us from many dangers 
in the past, and so long as they accompany us we 
can face the terrors of the New International without 
giving way to the unreasoning terrors which its name 
seems to have evoked on the Continent. 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF SCIENCE. 


M BERTHELOT, now happily returned from the 
* opportunism of politics to the opportunities of 
science, transcended the occasion of the moment in his 
Presidential Address at the Sorbonne to the Second 
International Congress of Applied Chemistry. His 
words should reach beyond the delegates, although 
these had come from Peru and Russia, from Mauritius 
and from the United States, and strike the attentive 
ears of the whole civilized world. For he spoke of the 
new age that dawned on the earth some sixty years 
ago, and that now is high daylight. Discoveries there 
have been in all ages, new forces harnessed to the 
service of man, continuous changes in the possibilities 
of life. But in the lifetime of those who may yet look 


forward to years of activity science has altered the 
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national success more than they have been altered in 
the six thousand years of history. In the older ages 
life was a game of chance, and success came to those 
men or nations who had the courage and adventure to 
make use of the natural advantages into which they 
were born, or which they could wrest from the weak. 
Our own islands bred a hardy race, inured to the sea, 
untempted to sloth by internal riches, and not starved 
into torpidity by internal barrenness. We learned to 
sally out into the world, returning like Highlanders 
into their mountain fastnesses with the fatted cattle of 
the richer plains. Our metals and our coal lay 
contiguous, almost on the surface, and we made us 
better weapons and ranged more widely, swooping on 
every spot where the kindly earth produced abundantly, 
or where the gold glittered in the rocks or diamonds 
sparkled in the blue clays. It was a great game, and 
we learned to play it gloriously, and though now it be 
somewhat blown upon we play it for what it is worth. 
‘* Trade follows the flag” is our new name for it, and 
so continually has it brought money and prosperity to 
our land that we are neglecting the real secret of 
modern success. 

In the changed world of to-day life has become a 
game of skill, and success is for those who play with 
patience and knowledge. Science is supplanting the 
old predatory methods, and greater knowledge is of 
more importance than the seizing of natural advantages. 
It may seem a great thing to have laid hold of the 
diamond-fields of the Cape. Diamonds are by-products 
in the manufacture of steel; the chemist has already 
made and isolated them in his laboratory, and the 
country with most laboratories and the greatest 
number of exploring chemists is the most likely to 
discover a process of commercial success which shall 
render nugatory the efforts of those who have secured 
a monopoly of the accidental gifts of nature. Gold 
occurs in almost every rock, in every soil of the whole 
world; to extract it from the streets of Paris or from 
the plains of North Germany is merely a chemical 
problem to be resolved in laboratories. A minute 
chemical discovery would throw open stores of 
metals more useful than iron and as abundant as 
air to the nation that makes it, and would be 
more valuable than the capture of many tributary 
provinces. A few months ago, in our insular pride, we 
scoffed at the vainglorious American who was to destroy 
the armaments of England by jets of electrified water. 
And yet a new powder, an extension of telegraphy 
without wires, the solving of the mechanical problems 
connected with flying machines, might render useless 
the most costly and trusted of our defences or the best 
elaborated of our tactics. War is more than an affair 
of valorous men, of guns and ships. It is a struggle 
against time and space, against hunger and disease. 
Success is for those who bring most knowledge to solve 
problems of transport, of commissariat, and of health : 
the adventurous marauder will fall before the chemist 
and physicist. 

The most stupendous changes of the new age have 
already come from synthetic chemistry, and synthetic 
chemistry in the future is sure to bring greater gains to 
its votaries than have been got by those who rushed to 
seize ‘‘ natural riches.” A large part of the wealth of 
nations has come from the natural stores available to 
them of the decayed vegetation of the past. Illumi- 
nating and heating agents, for instance, are in nearly 
every case derived from coals and shales, from the 
débris of past ages stored in convenient form. The or- 
ganic chemist has learned to combine carbon and hydro- 
gen-—two substances of universal distribution—into the 
gas acetylene, and the employment of this to replace 
accidental stores of coal and oil is a mere laboratory 
matter, already partly solved. In the old age the 
value of land, the prosperity of a district or even of a 
country, depended on the gifts of nature, on the riches 
of the soil, and on the dole of sunshine and rain. In 
the new age it is not the extent of broad acres nor the 
smiles of nature but the accurate knowledge of the 
chemist that is the great requisite. Already the che- 
mistry of France has ruined the sugar industry of the 
West Indies; the laboratory plots of German agri- 
cultural stations produce richer crops at less cost than 
the sunny plains of the silver States. Moreover, the 
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chemist is supplanting the slower processes of natural 
growth. Spices and drugs, brought at great cost from 
the remotest islands, are now built up directly from 
inorganic elements. From a German or French labora- 
tory there comes almost every week the record of some 
new conquest of life, some new victory of science over 
organic matter. 

e could expand indefinitely on the text of M. 
Berthelot, but its application should be obvious to the 
least thoughtful. e was addressing the Generals of 
this new army of science, who, in the rivalries of their 
nations, count for more than hosts of armed men. 
England, to defend her vast and scattered interests, 
attempts to keep her Navy equal to the combined Navies 
of any two Foreign Powers. How in this scientific 
review did she compare? The figures are so startling 
and so ominous that we give them all: from Austria 
157, from Germany 102, from Belgium 53, from Russia 
37, from Peru 35, from Portugal 25, from Brazil 25, 
from Mauritius 24, from Holland 23, from the United 
States 20, from Spain 19, from Switzerland 13, 
from Egypt 12, from Italy 10, from England and from 
Greece 8, from Roumania 7, from Cuba, Mexico, and 
the Argentine 4, from Denmark and Turkey 1. Repeat 
it, ponder it! From England 8, from Austria 157, from 
Germany 102. We will warrant that the Rev. Dr. 
Lunn got more Englishmen to attend his Swiss Con- 
ference on Arbitration! The worst of it is that we 
have little doubt but that the numbers represent fairly 
the relative interests in technical chemistry in the 
different countries, especially if allowance be made for 
convenience of access to Paris, the place of con- 
ference. For the present we cannot enter at length 
into the causes and possible remedies for this national 
folly. But we may point out that vast sums are 
annually wasted on chemistry in England. The 
Science and Art authorities at South Kensington and 
the Technical Instruction authorities of the County 
Councils spend largely upon chemical subjects. But, 
for the most part, the money is spent upon teaching of 
chemistry, not upon chemical research. It may be a 
valuable addition to national character that a large 
number of children be taught the elements of water and 
the composition of coal-gas. But it is an indisputable 
fact that ninety per cent. of these children do not 
proceed beyond the luxury of superfluous elementary 
knowledge ; and that of the remaining ten at least nine 
become themselves elementary teachers. Teaching is 
a trade in England—research is not; and, until the 
endowment of research is recognized as a million times 
more important than the diffusion of cheap knowledge, 
England will continue on the downward path. 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 


AS the prospect opens in the United States the 
situation does not appear less grave, nor do 
the faces and language of my friends become less 
anxious. In the thirty years since the Civil War 
during which I have watched American politics there 
have been ominous symptoms, such as the riots at 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Chicago ; there have been 
terrible. errors in legislation, such as the Pension 
Arrears Bill; there have been abundant proofs of the 
evils and dangers of party government; but I have 
never thought the Republic in serious peril as I do 
now, when I see the organisation of the Democratic 
party captured by Anarchism and Repudiation. _ Bi- 
metallism, you will understand, is the least part of the 
matter ; even Repudiation is not the greatest. The 
greatest is the uprising of disorder, in all its forms and 
grades, against the institutions of the American Republic. 
There can be no mistake about the character of the 
Chicago platform, or about the character of the party 
from which it emanates. The platform condemns the 
Federal Government for putting down the labour 
rebellion at Chicago; and in the front of the party is 
the Governor of Illinois, who lent his moral countenance 
to riot and outrage. The attack on the Supreme Court 
of the United States is not the less expressive because 
it comes from such a quarter. 

All the elements of revolution or disturbance are 
combined under the Nebraskan candidate against the 
Republic. To what their united strength may amount 
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is the critical question of the hour. There is a good 
deal of sheer distress blindly craving for a change. In 
a conversation which I had with the late Mr. Gresham, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, he spoke in a strain of 
anxiety which at the time seemed to me excessive, but 
which I now believe to have been well warranted, of the 

owing danger from the number of the unemployed. 

mprovements in labour-saving machinery, as well as 

the increase of population, must add, for the time at 
least, to this unhappy element. The farmer in America, 
as well as in England, has been suffering severely of 
late yeafs from competition with countries of cheap 
labour, and the grotesque form of agrarian agitation 
called Populism, with its wild demands for State inter- 
vention, is the result. Many of the Western farms are 
mortgaged to the capitalists of the East ; the burden of 
the debt is enhanced by depression, and the temptation 
to pay it off with bad money is strong ; while the debtor 
is not farsighted enough to perceive that he would be 
the sufferer in the end by a crash which, by breaking up 
the great lines of business, would ruin the market for 
his produce. In the Slave States the old families have 
been ruined, the negro is politically suppressed, and 
power is for the time in the hands of the ‘‘ mean 
white,” barbarous, ignorant, ready for violence of any 
kind, and represented by men of corresponding cha- 
racter in the Legislature of the United States. Of 
native Socialism there is in America not much; but 
some has been imported from European countries, 
where it is bred by oppressive taxation and the burden 
of the military system. Of class hatred and vague 
desire to strip the rich of their invidious possessions 
there is more. The theories of Mr. Bellamy and Mr. 
Henry George have not told much, but their appeals to 
social passion have been, heard. So, perhaps, have 
those of Mr. William Stead, who fills, as he thinks, 
the part of Christ visiting Chicago, by telling the 
people that the edifice of wealth is reared upon heaps 
of human bones, and that the millionaires are in the 
habit of practising secret assassination. 

To the sources of danger must, in justice to the poor 
and misguided, be added the failure of too many of the 
rich to perform their social duty. America has, I 
believe, among her rich men more noble-minded, 
benevolent, and munificent citizens than any other 
country in the world. This her colleges, her hospitals, 
her charities, proclaim. But there are also large num- 
bers of wealthy men who seem to think that they have 
only to enjoy their opulence and let the country take 
care of itself. At this moment, when the common- 
wealth is in manifest peril, the pleasure cities of Europe 
are full of Americans who have deserted their posts of 
social duty to spend in foreign lands the money made 
for them by the toilers of their own. Nor have the 
marriages of American heiresses and European titles, 
with the vulgar and offensive splendour of the nuptials, 
failed to impress the Republican mind. 

And yet the Republic has great sources of strength. 
Ownership of property must still be far more diffused 
than it is in any country of Europe. This is the sheet 
anchor. There is also a high degree of popular in- 
telligence, the offspring not only of the public schools, 
but of all the active influences which in the New World 
keep the minds of the people in constant play. There 
is a strong, almost a superstitious, attachment to the 
Constitution which Anarchism would overturn, and to 
the liberty which Socialism would destroy. There is 
among the people in general a pretty clear perception 
of the value of commercial credit to the nation, and of 
the consequences which Repudiation would entail. The 
public men trained in the perpetual conflict of parties 
are too often unscrupulous as well as factious ; but they 
are strong, they thoroughly understand the manage- 


ment of the people, and they may be trusted, when they 


have recovered from the first shock, to meet the 
emergency with firmness, force, and skill. Commerce 
has been deeply and deservedly discredited by the ex- 
posures of the recent financial crisis, which was the 
liquidation not only of mismanagement but of dis- 
honesty ; still she is very strong, and in the coming 
struggle she will be fighting for her life. The leading 
politicians of both the regular parties are fast ranging 
themselves on the right side. So is the Press, the in- 
fluence of which happily is great; and it is a very 
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encouraging sign that the German Press of the United 
States, representing the powerful German vote, declares 
by an overwhelming majority against the Chicago 
platform. 

Let us not forget the part which Protection has 
played in bringing the country into this peril. Protec- 
tion has wronged the West; it has bred the quarrel 
between West and East; it has disordered the finances 
in its efforts to reduce the surplus, and thus avert a 
lowering of the import duties ; it has diffused the fatal 
idea that the people are to look to legislation for pro- 
sperity instead of looking to themselves. The confusion 
of the Tariff issue with that between sound money and 
Repudiation constitutes the special difficulty of dealing 
with the present crisis. A sensible and patriotic citizen 
might doubt whether McKinley’s Protection or 
Bryan’s Repudiation were the greater evil of the two ; 
though on reflection he would see that while Protec- 
tion was a temporary and curable evil, Repudiation, 
combined with Anarchism, would be ruin to the 
Republic. 

If Canada were in the Union her vote would turn the 
scale in favour of sound money, and the British investor 
in American securities would then have nothing to fear. 
In forming your opinion on the Canadian question you 
in England do not consider what Canada might do for 
you if she had a vote in the Councils of her own hemi- 
sphere. You will persevere in your heroic attempt 
permanently to sever the Northern fringe of this Con- 
tinent from the rest and attach it for ever to Europe, 
shutting your ears against the unwelcome, and as you 
fancy disloyal, voices which would tell you the honest 
truth. The Canadian Jingo, stimulated by your Im- 
perialism and thinking himself safe under your shield, 
does all that he can by offensive demonstrations to pro- 
voke the enmity of our mighty neighbour. You heard 
his voice on one occasion during the sitting of the Com- 
mercial Conference in London. If Western violence 
gets possession of the Government of the United States 
you will not be far from war. 

On the whole, I believe, as well as hope, though not 
without trembling, that the good genius of the American 
Republic will once more prevail, and that the motley 
host of Silver-State cupidity, repudiationism, Socialism, 
barbarism, and blind distress which Mr. Bryan leads 
against her will in November meet its doom. 

GOLDWIN SMITH. 


CALMETTE’S ANTIVENOMOUS SERUM. 


; Monday afternoon, under the watchful eyes of 
some of the leading physicians and biologists of 
England, M. le Dr. A. Calmette, Chief of the Pasteur 
Institute at Lille, directed a demonstration of the 
properties of his antivenomous serum. The poison 
used was a solution in carbolised water of dried cobra 
venom, and it was so fatal that a dose of one milli- 
gramme for each kilogramme a rabbit weighed would 
kill in twenty minutes. In one of the actual control 
experiments, two milligrammes were injected into a vein 
of the ear of a rabbit weighing under two kilogrammes ; 
and it died in twelve minutes. A weight of the active 
principle kilied a million times its weight of animal in a 
few minutes. The mere record of the details of the 
experiments, however arresting and convincing these 
were to see, need not be gone into. It is enough to 
say that in every case a control experiment was shown, 
a similar dose of poison being injected at the same 
time into a rabbit unprotected and into a rabbit pro- 
tected or to be protected by the serum. All the un- 
protected rabbits died ; all the rabbits that had already 
received an antivenomous injection were unharmed. 
As a matter of fact, actual wounds from venomous 
snakes seldom are so rapidly fatal as a lethal dose of 
the prepared poison. Sir Joseph Fayrer, for instance, 
showed from his Indian cases that only 22 per cent. 
died within two hours, while 21 per cent. lived for 
twenty-four hours. In most cases there is time for 
treatment after infliction of the wound, and those 
experiments of M. Calmette were most interesting in 
which the dose was regulated so as to produce death 
at some time after the injection. Doses calculated to 
kill rabbits within three to four hours were administered, 
and to some of the animals injections of the antivenom 
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were given at varying intervals, with the result that the 
efficacy of the treatment was completely established. 

The final discovery of the antivenom is the result of 
ears of work by M. Calmette at the Pasteur Institute 
in Paris and in the tropics. His inquiries began with 
an investigation into the nature and strength of the 
venom from various snakes. A most interesting result 
was that the mode of death and the nature of the morbid 
changes were practically identical in all venomous 
snakes. Different kinds of snakes differ in the strength 
rather than in the real nature of their venom, so that 
the chance of escape and in fatal cases the time after 
which death ensues are the chief variants. He next 
made detailed investigations into the action of various 
chemical agents that had been found or might be sup- 

sed from analogy to be remedial. The result of these 
investigations was that a dilute solution of chloride of 
lime was proved to be the most efficacious agent. 
Mixed with the venom it soon destroyed the poisonous 
properties, and injected in small quantities into 
the wounded creature it proved always able to 
retard the action of the poison, and sometimes was 
curative. Under the influence of Pasteur, of Metch- 
nikoff, and especially of Roux, Dr. Calmette then turned 
to the side of his investigations which has at last 
been completely successful. It had been known that 
the blood of venomous snakes and of many harmless 
snakes was poisonous and that such snakes were more 
or less immune to the attacks of natural venom. It was 
supposed that in the case of the poisonous snakes the 
blood slowly became impregnated with venom and 
inured to it. This view was strengthened by the dis- 
covery of poisonous glands, which, however, could not 
discharge their poison through the teeth, in many of the 
harmless snakes. M. Calmette made the important 
discovery that the poisonous principle in the blood of 
snakes is not the natural venom. The blood, a living 
fluid, has acted upon it and produced, either directly 
from it or by the stimulation it set up, a different chemical 
substance, a substance which for instance was destroyed 
at a temperature that did not alter the natural venom. 
The immunity of the blood of these creatures was not 
due to the presence in it of small quantities of poison, 
but to the presence of a different substance. Among 
higher animals there are considerable natural differences 
in susceptibility to venom. Pigs and mongooses, both 
creatures which habitually devour reptiles when they 
have the opportunity, are naturally immune to their 
venom. M. Calmette made a number of interesting 
experiments and gained much knowledge as to the 
extent and conditions of these immunities, but until he 
followed the method adopted by Roux he did not come 
to results of immediate practical value. He made experi- 
ments upon the horse, the blood of which is naturally 
highly resistant to the action of various venoms and toxins. 
In his final process a horse is inoculated with half a 
lethal dose. After a short period the blood reacts to 
the stimulation of the poison and acquires a certain 
measure of immunity. The horse is now able to with- 
stand a lethal dose, and its blood acquires a still 
greater immunity. The process is continued for three 
months, by which time the horse is easily able to endure 
a dose fifty times the lethal strength. Its blood has 
then acquired an immunity so great that an injection of 
twenty cubic centimetres of serum prepared from it is 
sufficient to cure a man suffering from the bite of a 
deadly reptile. It was a prepared serum of this kind 
which M. Calmette demonstrated on Monday to be com- 
pletely successful. A striking feature is that serum 
prepared from a horse inoculated with the venom of 
any snake is equally efficacious against the bites of 
every snake. 

The familiar criticism made by those ignorant of 
biology is that the exact chemical nature of these serum 
preparations is unknown. A similar criticism might be 
made to the use of apples or meat as food. All three 
kinds of substances are products of the laboratories of 
living cells, and while chemists are able to make de- 
structive analyses of them, chemical science has not 
yet reached a full knowledge of their molecular struc- 
ture. But who would decline to eat a chop because 
the molecular formula of albumen is unknown, or an 
apple because it can be grown only ona tree? The 
cases are exactly parallel; we have no more than em- 
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pirical knowledge as to why meat reaching through 
the blood to the brain and the muscles stimulates them 
into activity. We have no more than empirical know- 
ledge as to why intruding disease germs are attacked 
by the white blood corpuscles, or as to why organic 

isons like toxins and venoms stimulate blood cells 
into producing counteracting substances. But we are 
advancing rapidly in empirical knowledge, while from 
the other side chemists are learning to build up organic 
compounds. Ultimately the two lines of inquiry may 
meet ; but nothing can be more foolish than to object 
to partial advances that they are not complete advances. 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. 


FOLLOWING A RIVER. 


HE stream invites us to follow: the impulse is so 
common that it might be set down as an instinct ; 
and certainly there is no more fascinating pastime than 
to keep company with a river from its source to the 
sea. Unfortunately this is not easy in a country where 
running waters, which should be as free as the rain and 
sunshine to all, are too often made private property. 
Sometimes the way is cut off by huge thorny hedges 
and fences of barbed wire—man’s devilish improvement 
on the bramble—brought down to the water’s edge. 
The river-follower must force his way through these 
obstacles, in most cases greatly to the detriment of his 
clothes and temper ; or, should they prove impassable, 
he must undress and go into the water. orst of 
all is the galling thought that he is a trespasser. The 
pheasants crow loudly lest he should forget it. Occa- 
sionally, too, in these private places he encounters men 
in velveteens with guns under their arms, and other 
men in tweeds and knickerbockers with or without 
guns, and they all stare at him with amazement in their 
eyes, like disturbed cattle in a pasture ; and sometimes 
they challenge him. But I must say that, although I 
have been sharply spoken to on occasions, always, after 
a few words, I have been permitted to keep on my 
way. 
I found the Exe easy to follow at first, but further on 
exceedingly difficult in places ; but I was determined to 
keep near it, to have it behind and before me and at 
my side, following, leading, a beautiful silvery serpent 
that was my friend and companion. For I was follow- 
ing not the Exe only, but a dream as well, and a 
memory. Before I knew it the Exe was a beloved 
stream. Many rivers had I seen in my wanderings, 
but never one to compare with this visionary river, 
which yet existed, and would be found and followed at 
last. My forefathers had dwelt for generations beside 
it, listening all their lives long to its music, and when 
they left it they still loved it in exile, and died at last 
with its music in their ears. Nor did the connexion end 
there: their children and children’s children doubtless 
had some inherited memory of it; or how came I to 
have this feeling, which made it sacred, and drew me 
to it? We inherit not from our ancestors only, but, 
through them, something, too, from the earth and place 
that knew them. 

I sought for and found it where it takes its rise on 
open Exmoor ; a simple moorland stream, not wild and 
foaming and leaping over rocks, but flowing gently 
between low peaty banks, where the little lambs leap 
over it from side to side in play. Following the stream 
down, I come at length to Exford. Here the aspect 
of the country begins to change; it is not all brown 
desolate heath; there are green flowery meadows by 
the river, and some wood. A little further down and 
the Exe will be a woodland stream ; but of all the rest 
of my long walk I shall only say that to see the real 
beauty of this stream one must go to Somerset. From 
Exford to Dulverton it runs, singing aloud and foam 
flecked, between high hills clothed to their summits in 
oak woods: after its union with the Barle it enters 
Devonshire as a majestic stream, and flows calmly 
through a rich green country ; its wild romantic charm 
has been left behind. 

The uninformed traveller, whose principle it is never 
to look at a guide-book, is surprised to find that the 
small village of Exford contains no fewer than half a 
dozen inns. He asks how they are kept going ; and’ 
the natives, astonished at his ignorance, proceed to 
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enlighten him. Exford is the headquarters of the stag- 
hunt: thither the hunters flock in August, and spend 
so much money during their brief season that the 
innkeepers grow rich and fat, and for the rest of the 
year can afford to doze peacefully behind their bars. 
Here are the kennels, and when I visited them they 
contained forty or fifty couples of stag-hounds. These 
are gigantic fox-hounds, selected for their great size 
from packs all over the country. When out exercising 
these big vari-coloured dogs make a fine show. It is 
curious to find that, although these individual variations 
are continually appearing—very large dogs born of dogs 
of medium size—others cannot be bred from them ; the 
variety cannot be fixed. 

The village is not picturesque. Its one perennial 
charm is the swift river that flows through it, making 
music on its wide sandy and pebbly floor. Hither and 
thither flit the wagtails, finding little half-uncovered 
stones in the current to perch upon. Both the pied 
and grey species are there ; and, seeing them together, 
one naturally wishes to resettle for himself the old 
question as to which is the prettiest and most graceful. 
Now this one looks best and now that; but the deli- 
cately coloured grey and yellow bird has the longest 
tail and can use it more prettily. Her tail is as much 
to her, both as ornament and to express emotions, as a 
fan to any flirtatious Spanish sefora. One always 
thinks of these dainty feathered creatures as females. 
It would seem quite natural to call the wagtail ‘‘lady- 
bird,” if that name had not been registered by a 
diminutive podgy tortoise-shaped black and red beetle. 

So shallow is the wide stream in the village that a 
little girl of about seven came down from a cottage, and 
to cool her feet waded out into the middle, and there 
she stood for some minutes on a low flat stone, looking 
down on her own wavering image broken by a hundred 
hurrying wavelets and ripples. This small maidie, hold- 
ing up her short, shabby frock with her wee hands, her 
bright brown hair falling over her face as she bent her 
head down and laughed to see her bare little legs and 
their flickering reflection beneath, made a pretty picture. 
Like the wagtails, she looked in harmony with her 
surroundings. 

So many are the villages, towns, and places of in- 
terest seen, so many the adventures met with in this 
walk, starting with the baby streamlet beyond Simons- 
bath, and following it down to Exeter and Exmouth, that 
it would take half a volume to describe them, however 
briefly. Yet at the end I found that Exford had left the most 
vivid and lasting impression, and was remembered with 
most pleasure. It was more to me than Winsford, that 
fragrant, cool, grey and green village, the home of 
immemorial peace, second to no English village in 
beauty ; with its hoary church tower, its great trees, its 
old stone, thatched cottages draped in ivy and vine, its 
soothing sound of running waters. Exeter itself did 
not impress me so strongly, in spite of its cathedral. 
The village of Exford printed itself thus sharply on my 
mind because I had there been filled with wonder and 
delight at the sight of a face exceeding in loveliness all 
the faces seen in that West country—a rarest human 
gem, which had the power of imparting to its setting 
something of its own wonderful lustre. The type was 
acommon Somerset one, but with marked differences in 
some respects, else it could not have been so perfect. 

The type I speak of is a very distinct one : in a crowd 
in a London street you can easily spot a Somerset man 
who has this mark on his countenance, but it shows 
more clearly in the woman. There are more types 
than one, but the variety is less than in other places ; 
the women are more like each other, and differ more 
from those that are outside their borders than is the 
case in other English counties. A woman of this 
prevalent type, to be met with anywhere from Bath 
and Bedminster to the wilds of Exmoor, is of a good 
height, and has a pleasant, often a pretty face ; regular 
features, the nose straight, rather long, with thin 
nostrils ; eyes grey-blue ; hair brown, neither dark nor 
light, in many cases with a sandy or sunburnt tint. 
Black, golden, reds, chestnuts are rarely seen. There 
is always colour in the skin, but not deep; as a rule 
it is a light, tender brown with a rosy or reddish 
tinge. Altogether it is a winning face, with smilin 
eyes; there is more in it of that something we call 
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‘‘ refinement” than is seen in women of the same class 
in other counties. The expression is somewhat in- 
fantile ; a young woman, even a middle-aged woman, 
will frequently remind you of a little girl of seven or 
eight summers. The innocent eyes and mobile mouth 
are singularly childlike. This peculiarity is the more 
striking when we consider the figure. This is not fully 
developed according to the accepted standards: the 
hips are too small, the chest too narrow and flat, the 
arms too thin. True or false, the idea is formed of a 
woman of a childlike, affectionate nature, but lacking 
in passion, one to be chosen for a sister rather than a 
wife. Something in us—instinct or tradition—will have 
it that the well-developed woman is richest in the purely 
womanly qualities—the wifely and maternal feelings. 
The luxuriant types that abound most in Devonshire are 
not common here. 

It will be understood that the women described are 
those that live in cottages. Here, as elsewhere, as you 
go higher in the social scale—further from the soil as it 
were—the type becomes less and less distinct. Those 
of the ‘‘ higher class,” or ‘‘ better class,” are few, and 
always in a sense foreigners. W. H. Hupson. 


A COSMOPOLITAN FRENCHMAN. 


[* one of those early educational reports of Matthew 
Arnold’s, in which so many amusing things lie 
buried, he remarks, with vivacious exaggeration, that 
Paris is remarkable for containing half a dozen people 
who know more than all the rest of the world and two 
millions who know nothing whatever outside the De- 
partment of the Seine. That there is something of 
truth in this epigram everybody out of Paris must admit. 
We compare M. Gaston Paris, for instance, in the 
apparent universality of his knowledge, with M. Alphonse 
Daudet, of whom it is credibly asserted that until he 
visited the Isis the other day he was not aware that 
any educational establishment existed now, or ever 
had existed, at Oxford. Nothing is better known to 
foreigners acquainted with Paris than that the majority 
of its most enlightened—nay, its most academic— 
citizens cannot read a page of any modern language 
but their own. The theory has a certain grandeur. 
Paris—the vélle-/umitre—is self-sufficing ; all that can 
reasonably entertain the intelligence is found within its 
radiant circle; why waste time and energy in straying 
out into barbarian darkness? It is only in Paris that 
an author of the rank and authority of M. Jules Lemaitre 
could write his recent essay on the influence of Northern 
literatures, calmly advancing the theory that nothing 
can be observed outside France that would not, on close 
examination, prove to be the distorted image of some- 
thing previously borrowed from France. It is ex- 
tremely unfortunate, of course, that this temper and this 
disposition should be encouraged among the people who, 
of all others, ought to be acquainted with what is 
going on around them. To read the best French news- 
papers on foreign affairs is to observe the anger of 
children who have bandaged their own eyes and are 
screaming at being left in the dark. 

There remain, happily, those six Parisians of Matthew 
Arnold’s parable who know more than all the rest of the 
world put together. One of the youngest and the most 
cosmopolitan of these deserves to be known in England, 
if for no other reason, because he follows English 
thought with so intelligent and accurate a study. M. 
Théodor de Wyzewa is one of those in the latest 
generation in Paris whose talent has developed most 
rapidly and most healthily. His earliest sympathies 
were evoked on the side of the Symbolistes, but he was 
not a poet, and, according to M. Zola and to Edmond de 
Goncourt, to write no verse is the salvation of a young 
author. When he was growing tired of the paradoxes 
of the Decadents, he became deeply enamoured of 
Socialism, and he visited many parts of Europe in the 
investigation of the Socialistic spirit. He was imbued, 
moreover, with the principles of neo-Catholicism, and 
his earliest volumes, ‘‘ Les Disciples d’Emmaiis” and 
‘*Le Baptéme de Jésus,” are exquisite little moralities, 
founded on Gospel history, adapting to modern ideas 
the sublime sociology of the primitive Christians. Then 
M. de Wyzewa attempted a longer flight, and in 
‘*Valbert, ou les Récits d'un Jeune Homme” pro- 
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duced a sort of psychological biography in the shape of 
a novel, a history of the sorrows and discomfiture of a 
soul not strong enough to endure the wear and tear of 
modern life. In ‘‘ Valbert’”? M. de Wyzewa proved 
that he had learned the gift of recording faint and 
delicate impressions in the sensitive school of the poets, 
and a vast human pity in the broader field of life. We 
have no space here to do more than mention his less 
imaginative works, especially ‘‘Le Mouvement So- 
cialiste en Europe.” All this abundant and singularly 
refined and capable production he has crowded into 
some five years, for he is still a very young man. 

It is as a critic, however, that M. de Wyzewa is at 
present most prominent in France, and this is the 
department in which he does most service to foreign 
thought. Last year, in ‘‘ Nos Maitres,” he published a 
volume of studies, mainly on those great Frenchmen of 
the generation now just passing away who have influ- 
enced his mind the most. He represents in this book 
a reaction the nature of which has hitherto been little 
apprehended in England-~a reaction against Positivism, 
against the hard outline, against the mechanical for- 
mula. ‘‘Je place la beauté au-dessus du reste des 
choses ”—-that is a maxim which comes with a sense of 
novelty to us from Paris; ‘‘ dts le premier jour j'ai 
détesté la science.” With great courage M. de 
Wyzewa asserts that in criticism to feel is the impor- 
tant thing, and that knowledge merely brings pain and 
vanity ; ‘‘la souffrance véritable est de savoir,” he says. 
For those who would understand the revulsion of feel- 
ing among the more moderate and sympathetic of young 
Frenchmen to-day, these studies of Renan, Taine, 
Mallarmé, Jules Lafargue, Villiers de I’Isle Adam, may 
be warmly recommended. 

But the author is a cosmopolitan ; for years past he 
has dared, in the blaze of white gas-light which burns 
eternally round the Institute, to wave the prism which 
reflects the auroral colours of Russian, German, English, 
and Scandinavian thought, and he has just published 
(‘‘ Ecrivains étrangers”: Perrin et Cie) a collection of 
the most important of these exotic studies. In one 
who has proclaimed the futility of knowledge, to be 
well informed seems an act of supererogation. M. de 
Wyzewa might claim the privilege of being sympathetic, 
but ill informed. He does nothing of the kind ; his 
acquaintance with the facts is surprising. What is, 
however, much more important to us, who cannot help 
knowing the facts, than the mere amount of acquire- 
ment, is the attitude of mind. It is deeply interesting 
to us to see how our latest great men have struck an 
entirely unbiassed but highly instructed foreign mind. 
In ‘‘ Ecrivains étrangers”" the English reader is tempted 
to pass by the chapters on Nietzsche, on Tourgenieff, on 
Tolstoi, on the inevitable Ibsen, on d’Annunzio, in 
order to see what M. de Wyzewa has to say about the 
English names which abundantly star his pages. It is 

iquant, surely, to find a subtle and brilliant young 
renchman writing about Pater and Froude, De Quincey 
and Beddoes. 

From a brilliant essay written at the moment of the 
death of Tennyson we cannot resist quoting a very 
suggestive fragment :—‘‘ Sentimental, doué A merveille 
de toutes les facultés d’expression, Tennyson était en 
outre un homme d’une inintelligence compléte : et non 
pas d’une inintelligence raisonneuse, comme tant 
d’autres pottes, mais simplement d’une_ incapacité 
absolue a penser par lui-méme. Lui qui a su éprouver 
et traduire les nuances les plus subtiles de l’émotion, on 
peut bien dire qu'il n’a jamais rien compris A quoi que 
ce soit. Ses idées générales étaient d’une pauvreté la- 
mentable. Sur les problémes de l'art, de la philosophie, 
de la politique, toujours il s’en est tenu aux lieux com- 
muns les plus communs. Et de la vient sa véritable 

randeur. . . . C’était un poéte magnifique.” For 

nglish prejudice, however, it would be desirable that 
the word ‘‘ inintelligence " should be defined as meaning 
not want of apprehension but want of intellectual 
initiative. 

This clear perception of the difference between thought 
and imagination, between the ratiocinative and the 
plastic, between the value of the philosopher and the 
value of the writer, is one which never leaves M. de 
Wyzewa, and it adds a rare consistency to his views. 
In his conception, the poverty of Tennyson’s mind gave 
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his art the broader field; while in Browning, to whom 
he is certainly unjust, he can scarcely see an artist at 
all, so much does the thinker and the prophet obscure 
the field. 

Not less acutely and originally does M. de Wyzewa 
judge other of our more notable recent figures. Froude, 
in particular, fascinates him; it is not Carlyle, he says, 
though here we hesitate to agree with him, who is the 
Michelet of England, it is Froude: ‘‘ses visions et 
ses phrases ne lui furent point dictées par de généreuses 
passions humanitaires, mais par un singulier mélange 
de colére et de moquerie qu'il garde toujours au fond 
de son 4me.” But, although M. de Wyzewa makes 
all the concessions usually claimed by Froude’s enemies, 
although he finds in him errors which a Latin student 
must be expected to add to those which Saxon readers 
allege, yet he sums up in a spirit wholly favourable to 
the art of the English historian: ‘‘ pleines d’erreurs de 
détail, ses peintures historiques sont, dans l'ensemble, 
d'une vérité saisissante” ; and his final dictum is that 
Froude stands very high indeed among the European 
historians of the century. It is this breadth of vision 
which appears to us not only to give M. de Wyzewa 
a real distinction among critics of his generation, but 
also to render his opinions singularly valuable to us 
who live at a distance from his habitual point of view. 
He is not disturbed by the conventional local judg- 
ment; without prejudice or heat, he produces an im- 
pression founded on his own personal reading of the 
works. 

Monsieur de Wyzewa proves the thoroughness 
of his equipment by his remarks on style. His 
sympathies are with the richer and more elaborate 
parts of writing. His study of Pater is beyond 
doubt the first adequate review of that extraordinary 
individuality which has yet appeared on the continent 
of Europe. M. de Wyzewa gives a fine impression of 
Pater’s isolation: ‘‘ C’était un homme d’un autre temps,” 
and he appreciates to the full ‘‘la noblesse, l’exquise 
harmonie de son ceuvre.”” But the most authoritative 
of these English studies, and the fullest, is that on De 
Quincey, where, again, it is the stylist, the magician of 
phrases, that specially attracts him, rather than the 
mysterious and obscure psychologist upon whom in his 
‘* Paradis Artificiels ” Baudelaire dwells, more lovingly, 
perhaps, than accurately. Space forbids us to dwell on 
the ingenious analysis of the poetry of Walt Whitman 
and of the correspondence of Edgar Poe. In the open- 
ing of the former essay M. de Wyzewa’s early proclivi- 
ties peep out, for he declares that America now contains 
but two poets—M. Stuart Merril and M. Frangois Viélé- 
Griffin. 

We have dwelt entirely, and too hastily, on the purely 
English section of this delightful volume. We have 
thus done injustice toa masterly monograph on Nietzsche, 
to an essay on the Russian theatre, to one on recent 
Dutch literature, to another on recent Italian poetry, 
and to several more. But before we quit M. de Wyzewa 
we must bring one charge against him—he has not 
learned to appreciate one of the most enchanting of 
modern English writers. He never mentions the name 
of Matthew Arnold with respect, and we are convinced 
that he has »ever made himself properly acquainted with 
his merits. We venture to suggest that nothing would 
be likely to reward this curious and active French brain 
more than a careful study of the exquisite verse and 
brilliant prose of Arnold. We wish that our suggestion 
might lead in the immediate future to an é¢ude on this 
delightful author from the pen of M. de Wyzewa. 


MR. PATER’S “MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES.” * 


6 Rs Editor of this volume, the distinguished trans- 

lator of the ‘‘ Purgatorio,” is careful to point out, 
in his preface, that, unlike the volume of Greek Studies, 
the first of Mr. Pater’s posthumous writings, which 
dealt exclusively with the study of Greek art, myth, 
ology, and poetry, the present series of Essays ‘‘ has 
no such unifying principle.” ‘‘Some of the papers,” 
he adds, ‘‘ would naturally find their place alongside of 

* “ Miscellaneous Studies : a Series of Essays.” By Walter 
Pater, late Fellow of Brasenose College. Prepared for the 
pas by Charles L. Shadwell, Fellow of Oriel College. 

ndon ; Macmillan & Co, 1895. 
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those collected in ‘ Imaginary Portraits,’ or in ‘ Appre- 
ciations,’ or in the ‘Studies in the Renaissance’; and 
there is no doubt, in the case of several of them, that 
Mr.'Pater, if he had lived, would have subjected them 


to careful revision before allowing them to reappear in. 


a permanent form.” And so the volume is found to 
contain essays, not only dealing with various interests, 
but of varying workmanship, more or less elaborate, 
more or less finished, as design or accident may have 
left them. The book opens with an essay on Prosper 
Mérimée, which was first given as a lecture in Oxford 
and London. How characteristically given, those who 
heard it at the time may remember—the still, small 
voice of the student uttering, as it were, the confi- 
dences of his study, which were followed with difficulty, 
except, perhaps, by those who, like himself, were used 
to the silences of studies. Then follow an essay on 
Raphael not unworthy to be placed beside the best of 
the ‘‘Studies in the Renaissance,” and another on 
Pascal, unfinished—interrupted, in fact, by death itself, 
and breaking off, significantly, with the sentence, 
“Now in him the imagination itself was like a 
physical malady, disturbing, or in active collusion with 
it... .” After these are three slighter pieces dealing 
with art, some notes on painting in North Italy, and 
studies of two medizval French churches, Amiens and 
Vézelay ; the volume closing with three ‘‘ Imaginary 
Portraits,” and an early paper on ‘‘ Diaphaneité.” 

Everything,” says Epictetus, ‘‘has two handles, 
the one by which it may be borne, the other by which 
it may not;” and in reviewing this volume of studies 
it would be as easy as it would be unprofitable to lay 
hold of them by the handle which will not bear them. 
The faults of Mr. Pater’s writing are chiefly obvious to 
those to whom the finer qualities of his work are not 
always so obvious ; but all who have come to understand 
the significance of his work are, perhaps, apt to regard 
them rather as necessary limitations, consequent upon 
the peculiar subtlety with which he apprehended and ex- 
pressed things. ‘‘A master usually of the word,” it 
has been urged, ‘‘and sometimes of cadence, his 
sentences are often obscure, resulting chiefly from an 
absence of a proper co-ordination of their several 
parts.” That, from one point of view, is not without 
a certain amount of truth ; and it would not be difficult 
to justify it by a sentence such as this, for example: 
° ite has lost that sense of large proportion in things, 
that all-embracing prospect of life as a whole (from end 
to end of time and space it had seemed), the utmost 
expanse of which was afforded from a cathedral town 
of the Middle Age: by the church of the thirteenth 
century, that is to say, with its consequent aptitude for 
the co-ordination of human effort.” Such a sentence, 
difficult to those who take their notion of prose from 
the incurious prose of the last century, is explicable 
enough to those who are acquainted with Mr. Pater’s 
method of writing, of elaborately building up his essays, 
sentence by sentence; ‘‘the deposit, little cell by cell, 
of strange thoughts and fantastic reveries and exquisite 
passions.” The conscious prepossession with curiosity 
in all that he wrote, especially with the felicitous choice 
of this or that word, the fastidious elaboration of this 
or that phrase, led him, especially in his later pieces, 
into those apparently careless, though really studied, 
negligences of style which mark this sentence. They 
were devices by which he sought to obtain certain 
lightness and freedom of handling, fearful, perhaps, 
lest the mere process of this elaborate building up of 
sentences should become in itself apparent. But, after 
all, the true excellence of all language lies in its expres- 
siveness ; and the English of Mr. Pater is as expressive 
of the peculiar cast of his mind as that of Sir Thomas 
Browne, for instance, or of Charles Lamb, is expressive 
of theirs. Prose does not exist in this country as it 
exists in France. We possess no general standard of 
excellence by which it may be judged ; but each indi- 
vidual case must be considered by itself in regard to 
the personality and the aims of the writer. 

Another kind of limitation has been urged against 
some of Mr. Pater’s criticisms dealing with Art, espe- 
cially with Italian Art. No book of his has had 
a wider influence than his ‘‘ Studies in the Renais- 
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early Italian Art with so much knowledge, so much 
insight, or so much real sympathy; yet there is 
scarcely one of these ‘‘ Studies” dealing with paint- 
ing or sculpture in which some error of connoisseurship 
is not to be found. The ‘‘ Medusa” of the Uffizi is 
still for him a genuine work by Leonardo da Vinci ; 
‘*The Assumption ” of the National Gallery, a genuine 
work by Sandro Botticelli, Or let us turn, for 
example, to the essay on Raphael in the present 
volume: two misconceptions of this kind occur in 
the first few pages. The old error of Vasari, that 
Perugino was the first and most influential of Raphael’s 
masters is repeated; nor have we so much as an 
allusion to Timoteo della Vite, who was Raphaelesque 
before Raphael himself. Again, the lovely little 
Perugino in the Louvre, of which the original drawing 
is in the Academy at Venice, still passes in this essay 
as a genuine work by Raphael. Yet side by side with 
misconceptions of this kind we have passages such as 
this, where he is speaking of Raphael's genius : ‘‘ Facile 
master as he may seem, as indeed he is, he is also one 
of the world’s typical scholars, with Plato and Cicero, 
and Virgil and Milton. The formu/a of his genius, if 
we must have one, is ¢Azs: genius by accumulation ; 
the transformation of meek scholarship into genius— 
triumphant power of genius.” Admirable, indeed! 
there is in that passage something which the finest 
connoisseurship by itself can never give to a critic. 
There, as in some of his essays on the English poets, 
Mr. Pater might be said (though he himself would have 
been the first to disavow it) to have seen the matter in 
question as in itself it really is. That esthetic criti- 
cism was not so much that, as ‘‘to know one’s own 
impression” of a work of art as it really is, ‘‘ to dis- 
criminate, to realize it distinctly,” Mr. Pater was care- 
ful to enunciate in the earliest of his books ; and those 
principles of criticism he always consistently observed. 
‘* The objects,” he there says, ‘‘ with which esthetic 
criticism deals—music, poetry, artistic and accom- 
plished forms of human life—are, indeed, receptacles of 
so many powers or forces; they possess, like natural 
elements, so many virtues or qualities. What is this 
song or picture, this engaging personality presented in 
life or in a book, to me? What effect does it really 
produce on me? Does it give me pleasure? and, if so, 
what sort or degree of pleasure? How is my nature 
modified by its presence and under its influence? The 
answers to these questions are the original facts with 
which the zsthetic critic has to do ; and, as in the study 
of light, of morals, of number, one must realize such 
primary data for oneself or not at all.” In this view all 
his imaginative pieces, his ‘‘ Marius the Epicurean,” 
his ‘‘ Imaginary Portraits,” are seen to be criticisms of 
men, times, and manners, done after this sort, under a 
semblance of fiction; and, finally, the value of all his 
writings consists in the fineness, scholarship, and distinc- 
tion of his own personality. 

That nothing is wholly common or mean is, 
perhaps, after all, the conclusion of what he has 
had to teach us. Certainly, no critic of human life 
ever possessed, in a greater degree, the power of 
disengaging the rare, the peculiar quality, of this or 
that work of art, this or that personality, this or that 
circumstance or occasion: no one ever approached 
human life with a keener sense of the subtlety of its 
colours, its lights and shadows, its complexity, its 
evasiveness. The curiosity inseparable from such an 
attitude of mind often led him into moods and tempers 
which are incomprehensible to the many; but for the 
many he never wrote. The recognition of his gifts has 
not come from ¢hem; and yet his influence is more 
widely felt than acknowledged. An original writer can 
have no greater testimony to his genius than that; it 
is the good fortune only of those writers whose fame 
has lasted, and whose influence is enduring. In the 
present age a true artist is not able to obtain of the 
gods a higher request than, in his lifetime, to have 
escaped popularity. 

Prefixed to the present volume is a brief, but excel- 
lent, chronological list of his published writings ; for 
that, and for the scrupulous and scholarly fashion in 
which these essays have been edited, the thanks of 
every student of English literature are due to Mr. 
Shadwell. We are yet to expect the unfinished novel 
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of ‘* Gaston de Latour ;” but it is to be hoped that that 
will not be the last volume which we may place on our 
shelves beside Mr. Pater’s writings. is life or his 
letters, in any ordinary sense, we should be the last to 
desire ; but no one is as fitted as Mr. Shadwell to give 
us ‘‘ Memoirs” after the model of Mason's ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Gray,” which might preserve to us the more charac- 
teristic and valuable of his letters and his unfinished 
pieces, inserted in an account of his life. 


REFLECTIONS FROM THE RAND. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
JOHANNESBURG, 29 June, 1896. 


as it may be by platitudinal protests of 
innocence and unintention, and cloaked by polite 
expressions of regret on the part of Mr. Middelburg, 
the General Manager of the Netherlands Railway Com- 
pany, there can be no doubt that a policy of active 
hostility towards the Cape carrying trade has been 
deliberately entered upon with the studied purpose of 
entirely diverting that trade to the Netherlands system, 
over the Delagoa Bay line. The situation thus created 
is precisely analogous to that brought about by the 
closing of the Drifts, and just as that action was 
defeated on the grounds that the Transvaal is under 
treaty obligations to accord equitable treatment to 
British trade, and that the closing of the Drifts was a 
deliberate attempt to hamper and injure British South 
African trade in defiance of those obligations, so 
will the present attempt be equally frustrated as a 
violation of treaty engagements with Great Britain. 
But should the policy covertly inaugurated be openly 
persisted in, a state of affairs will be engendered far 
more serious in its consequences and possibilities than 
any of the numerous critical episodes of the last six 
months have yet been responsible for. Neither the 
Cape Government nor the Imperial power can submit 
to the insidious attempt now being perpetrated, without 
something more than protest; and if remonstrance is 
ineffectual, prompt and unyielding measures will have 
to be adopted. The gravity of the situation is not 
exaggerated. It is a fact that preferential rates 
on the Delagoa line are allowed to German goods, 
and preferential treatment is arranged for at that 
port for merchandise arriving there by the Ger- 
man subsidized boats. In a Cape Parliamentary 
paper issued a few days ago, containing copies of 
correspondence relating to the questions of delay to 
traffic in transit to the Transvaal, at Vaal River—the 
publication of which is itself an evidence of the acute 
stage to which the question has now been brought— 
some interesting figures of the importations into the 
Transvaal are shown. The amounts are taken from 
the Transvaal Customs’ monthly report for March, and 
are respectively as follows :—From the Cape Colony 
(which includes £89,372 open stocks and South African 
imports from the Free State), £876,744, or 75°2 per 
cent. of the total, including £637,668 direct over-sea 
imports ; from Natal, £176,140, or 15°1 per cent. of 
the total, including £81,558 direct over-sea imports ; 
and from Delagoa Bay, prs or 9°7 per cent. of 
the total, of which amount £9,227 represents direct 
over-sea imports. From the proportions here shown 
it is apparent what vast injury must be done, both 
to British commerce and the Cape carrying trade, by 
the success of the underhanded endeavours at present 
being made to divert the Cape traffic by limiting that 
traffic to the extent of that of Natal, by putting obstacles 
in the way of a through transit of Cape goods trains, 
and by preferentially encouraging Delagoa Bay as a 
port of call. A statement showing the number of Cape 
goods trains run daily from Viljoen’s Drift, the Cape 
terminus, to Vereeniging, where the Netherlands line 
starts, and the number of trucks conveyed thereby 
during the period 1 to 12 June inclusive shows a total 
of 80 trains, carrying 2,160 trucks—an average of 196 
trucks conveyed daily. From a similar statement 
showing the number of trucks in the Transvaal, and 
at stations between the Vaal River and Bloemfontein, 
during the same period, we learn that on 1 June—ex- 
clusive of trucks at Vereeniging and the Colliery 
for Coal, which average 140 daily—there were no less 
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than 1,230 trucks standing. On the roth this number 
had increased to 1,508, while to-day between the 
Colony and the Vaal River there are actually 1,700 
loaded trucks which are not allowed to come into the 
Transvaal. As pointed out by the Acting General 
Manager of the Cape Government Railways, in a letter 
to Sir James Sivewright, the Cape Commissioner of 
Public Works, the volume of trade is much greater by 
the Cape than by either of the other routes. Hence the 
attempt to limit the Cape traffic to only the extent of 
the Natal trade—coupled, as it is, with the action of 
the Netherlands Administration in employing the con- 
tractors engaged to perform the cartage delivery of the 
Netherlands and Cape traffic at Johannesburg to deliver 
Natal route traffic, while there are such large quantities 
of goods which have arrived by the Cape route waiting 
to be delivered—can only be construed into a forcible 
attempt to drive the traffic from the Cape to another 
route more acceptable to the Netherlands Administra- 
tion. But this is to interfere with the legitimate course 
of trade, to the detriment of the Cape and Orange Free 
State Governments. And the intrusion of the Free 
State as a factor in the problem, as a victim, jointly 
with the Cape, of the conspiracy, is a point of pregnant 
significance. However much the Free State may be 
allied to the Transvaal by ties of kindred, race, senti- 
ments, and patriotism, it is by no means likely that it 
will acquiesce in the policy of strangulation of the Cape 
trade, seeing that its own prosperity is so indissolubly 
bound up with the prosperity of the Cape. A diminu- 
tion of the Cape carrying trade implies a corresponding 
diminution of the Free State’s carrying trade, and 
must involve ruinous detriment to its best interests. 
That the policy of strangulation is being actively pur- 
sued, at all events for the moment, is abundantly 
evident from a comparison of the Transvaal Customs’ 
monthly statement for April with that for March quoted 
above. Inthe former statement the total vid Delagoa 
Bay amounted to £112,257, comprising £91,227 direct 
over-sea imports, and £21,030 open stocks and South 
African imports, a percentage of 9°7 of the total of 
41,165,141. For April the direct over-sea imports vié@ 
Delagoa Bay amounted to £173,177, and the open 
stocks and South African imports to y Pod an aggre- 
gate of £200,882, equivalent to 18°7 per cent. of the 
sum total of £1,076,182. The total percentage from 
the Cape Co!ony for April was 62°4, as compared with 
75°2 for March, and from Natal 18’9, as compared 
with 15'1. The figures for May and June will un- 
doubtedly present a still more striking comparison, 
showing a still more enormous increase in the importa- 
tions vd Delagoa Bay as compared with the previous 
months. Furthermore, the Acting General Manager 
of the Cape Government Railways has been advised 
by the Traffic Manager at Bloemfontein, of an intima- 
tion from the Station Master at Viljoen’s Drift that the 
Netherlands Company will now only take general goods 
and produce for stations in the Transvaal excepting 
Pretoria, and machinery and timber for the latter 
station. This means a further restriction of trade. On 
9 June, Sir James Sivewright, Commissioner of Public 
Works, Cape Town, sent a pressing wire to Mr. 
Middelburg with reference to the very large number of 
trucks which are under load and detained in the 
Transvaal and north of Bloemfontein, waiting the 
opportunity to cross the Vaal River. To this a reply was 
received stating that the complaints were not fair, that 
there was necessary delay with Customs’ examination of 
loaded trucks at Elandsfontein for stations east, and 

denying that there was any privileging whatever of the © 
Natal route. The Commissioner of Public Works 
pointed out, in answer, that the daily return of loaded 
trucks from Bloemfontein northwards has numbered for 
some considerable time past an average of 1,400, while 
at that date (the number is now much increased) there 
were at various stations 1,508 detained trucks. As re- 
gards the privilege of Natal, Sir James still maintains 
that his information points to what he must consider 
undue preference to Natal, and shows that during the 
month of March the value of goods passing over the 
railway lines belonging to the Cape Colony into the 
Transvaal was five times greater than that of goods 
coming from Natal. He adds that the colony. is quite 
prepared to maintain this proportion provided propor- 


tionate facilities, which it has a right to expect, and which 
on the facts before him he contends are denied it, are 
afforded. He has hesitated, he remarks in conclusion, 
to bring the questions before the Legislature now 
in session, because he clings to a hope that the neces- 
sity for this may be avoided; but he warns Mr. 
Middelburg that at any moment his hand might be 
forced, and a motion brought forward which would 
leave him no alternative but to disclose the situation 
as it presents itself to him. To this Mr. Middelburg 
retorts that it would be wrong to withhold the interest- 
ing question from Legislature for his sake, though he 
highly appreciates the kindness, and adds that he would 
even be prepared to give evidence—which may be re- 
garded as a subtle example of Transvaal-Hollander wit. 
Sir James Sivewright, however, in a courteous reply, 
after pointing out that he did not complain so much of 
the delay to trucks once they are privileged to cross 
the Vaal River, but of the congestion which has now 
become chronic, offers to place the resources of the 
Cape Colony at the disposal of the Netherlands Company 
to help it to cope with that congestion. Referring to 
his intention to place the correspondence which has 
passed before the Cape Parliament, he expresses his 
willingness, should the matter be referred to a Select 
Committee, with power to take evidence and call for 
papers, to avail himself of Mr. Middelburg’s offer to 
give evidence, and offers him, and any members of 
his staff he may care to bring with him, the hospi- 
tality of the Colony. The papers have now been laid 
before Parliament, and there for the present the matter 
ends. But it cannot be expected to stop here. I had 
intended, if time and space permitted, to have alluded 
to the delinquencies and incapacity of the Netherlands 
Railway service in even its local application. As an 
instance of this in point, however, it may be mentioned 
that, owing to the inability of the Langlaagte Estate 
to get its coal supplies with regularity, the mill has 
been obliged to shut down for a period involving a clear 
loss of five days on the current month’s output. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


i lie Money Market was more active on Tuesday, the 

banks getting 1} to 1} per cent. for fortnightly loans 
in connexion with the Stock Exchange settlement. The 
rate for three months’ fine paper remained unaltered at 
§ per cent. till Thursday, when in several cases it was 
as high as ? per cent. ; the rate for call money ruled 
generally at } per cent. Bar silver was at 31#d. on 
Monday, went up ;'; on Tuesday and Wednesday, but 
fell again on Thursday. Eastern exchanges came over 
a little firmer at the end of the week. Consols have 
been unchanged at 113,;°; for money and 1133 for the 
account. No movement of any importance has been 
quoted in Indian and Colonial stocks. 


Again this week there has been but little business 
transacted on the Stock Exchange, and there is no hope 
of any revival till after the holidays. Carrying-over 
rates were stiffer than at the last settlement, except 
in Home Rails, which were irregular, Great Easterns 
being wanted at the close and settling from ;'; contango 
to 4 back to even, as against ,;°; contango last time. 
Midlands and Great Westerns were both 3 contango 
against North against 3, North Westerns 
ys against 3, Dover ‘‘A” 4 against ;;, and Brighton 
** A” increased from } to 4, in contrast to ,‘; last time. 
There was little change in the Foreign section, although 
there was a tendency towards improvement. 


There has been a weak tendency during the last few 
days in American Rails. This is in part attributable 
to the uncertainty of the political outlook in America, 
but there are other reasons for the weak condition 
of the market. There has been a considerable in- 
crease in the number of bankruptcies, and in all proba- 
bility a very large expenditure will be necessary before 
the end of the year to meet the expenses incurred by the 
improvement work, which has been greatly neglected of 
late, and without which serious difficulties may arise 
throughout the country. 


_ On Tuesday there was a relapse in Kaffirs owing to a 
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large number of small selling orders consequent on a 
feeling of uncertainty which prevailed throughout the 
Stock Exchange. There was, however, a recovery 
later in the week, when sales on Paris account ceased. 
The improvement in prices is likely to continue, and by. 
the time the House closes for the Bank Holiday the 
position will be much better. Chartered have fallen to 
2%, thus breaking through the figure 3, above which. 
they have remained for so long. This fall has resulted 
in option money being given for the call at high prices 
for the end of September and October accounts. 


In the Westralian market there has been a tendency 
upward, rises taking place in Lake View Consols, 
London and Globe Finance, and West Australian Ex- 
ploring and Finance. On Thursday Golden Horseshoe 
improved }, Wealth of Nations strengthened to 1}, 
and Hannan’s Brownhill, Great Boulder Preference, and 
Lake View South each improved }. On Friday the 
market was dull, and there was no change worth 
noting. 


The influence of the holidays has been felt in the 
Cycle Share Market, and very little business has been 
done in Birmingham. Humber Ordinary have been 
dull, whereas Dunlops have remained firm, Deferreds 
rising steadily. Grapplers improved in Dublin to 
27s. 6d. on Wednesday; Dunlops were also strongly 
supported in the Irish capital. The French Dunlops, 
which will be floated next week, will give some fresh 
life to this market. We understand that Messrs. 
Harvey and Arthur du Cros will be on the board, 
together with M. Clément, of Clément et Cie., the, 
most important cycle manufacturers in France. This 
flotation will be followed shortly by that of the Coventry 
Machinists’ Company; the market will thus be in 
activity throughout August, and a recrudescence of the 
boom may be expected in the early part of September. 


The Russian loan of 400,000,000 francs has, it is 
stated, been applied for twenty-five times over in 
France. This seems incredible, unless we take into 
account the possible contingency of a large artificial 
application emanating from the office of the Russian 
Minister of Finance. Improbable as this may seem, 
there is no question that the strong support of this 
department of the Russian Government materially 
affected the success of the last loan, in fact, saved it 
from proving a miserable fiasco. 


In New York the persistent attack by the ‘‘ bears,” 
who are predicting Mr. Bryan’s election, depressed 
prices considerably, although there was a slight rally 
at the close on Wednesday. Very little gold is being 
hoarded : it is understood that the banks are willing to 
deposit ten more millions of dollars in gold in the 
Treasury ; but it is improbable that it will be wanted, 
the reserve standing at §106,000,000. It seemed likely 
that no small damage would have been done to the 
crops by recent rain and floods; there have, however, 
been no reports to that effect, and ‘‘The Cincinnati 
Price Current” gives most favourable estimates, the 
promise in wheat being about 450,000,000 bushels. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
THE IMPERIAL PRESS, LIMITED. 


The advertisement of the ‘special issue” of this 
Company is headed with a statement that this ‘‘ great 
enterprise is founded to promote the unity and pro- 
sperity of the British Empire.” This is an excellent 
object ; but we fear that Mr. Francis George Heath is 
more affected in this scheme by the promotion of his 
own prosperity than by an acute feeling of patriotism. 
Since January, when he offered £15,000 for public 
subscription out of his capital of £25,000, his Board 
has been considerably changed ; but Mr. Chamberlain’s 
letter—now over six months old—still remains. In 
this letter, which was written for Mr. Chamberlain by 
Mr. H. F. Wilson, the Colonial Secretary hopes that 
Mr. Heath’s ‘‘ enterprise may be successful in helping 
to bring the mother country and the colonies more 
closely together.” We hope so too; we also hope 
that investors may see some return for their money, 
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and that the ‘‘Imperial Magazine” may reach a circu- 
lation of 50,000; and that, if it does so, it may be able 
to realize the profit of £433 per month, as computed 
by Mr. Heath. We should, however, strongly advise 
those people who may contemplate investing in this 
scheme to look up other attempts to procure money for 
wonderful publications in which Mr. Heath may have 
been interested. 


GAVIN’S HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CYCLE CLEANING AND 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


We admire Mr. Gavin’s aplomb. This gentleman has 
evolved—we will not say, compiled—certain schemes 
whereby cyclists may have their machines cleaned and 
stored, and may be themselves instructed in the art of 
cycling and insured against accidents by paying an 
annual subscription of #1 6s. to the Company which 
bears his name. For this wonderful effort of his brain, 
for 12,000 signed application forms from subscribers, for 
the cost of forming and floating the Company, and for his 
services at a ‘‘ moderate” salary as managing director, 
Mr. Gavin asks for £23,000 in cash, 2,000 Founder’s 
shares (less such as may be allotted by the directors to 
subscribers of 250 shares and upwards), and £25,000 
in cash or shares, or partly in each at the option of the 
directors. We are almost surprised that Mr. Gavin 
asks so little, but we shall be more surprised if he 


gets it. 
THOMAS EDWARD BRINSMEAD & SONS, LIMITED. 


We have too much respect for the intelligence of the 
public to devote space to the criticism of this prospectus, 
for the worthlessness of the scheme is writ large in 
every line of it.. Needless to say, Messrs. T. E. 
Brinsmead & Sons are not the well-known pianoforte 
manufacturers of -18 Wigmore Street, who trade as 
John Brinsmead & Sons, and who have been established 
for a great number of years. We should, therefore, 
strongly advise our readers to read the caution pub- 
lished by John Brinsmead & Sons before looking at the 
prospectus. If they do this they will probably throw 
the prospectus away, unless they care to keep it as a 
curiosity of promotion. 


A. M. PEEBLES & SON, LIMITED. 


The share capital of this Company is £200,000, 
divided into 20,000 £5 percent. Preference shares of £5 
each, 20,000 Ordinary shares of £5 each, and 100,000 
44 10s. per cent. Mortgage Debenture Stock to be issued 
at 105 for each £100. The present issue consists of 
14,200 Preference shares, 14,000 Ordinary shares, and 
£70,000 4} per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock. 

e Company is formed to acquire and carry on the 
business of Messrs. A. M. Peebles & Son, of 153 Queen 
Victoria Street, and to acquire certain mills with ma- 
chinery and fixtures in Lancashire. As the business 
shows an average profit of £25,192 for the last few 
years, and as the mills have been valued at £124,649, 
we can see no reason why this should not prove a pro- 
fitable investment. There is no better way of investing 
money than in a proved industrial concern : the business 
of A. M. Peebles & Son may well be so described. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CHINESE STATESMAN. 
Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Lonpon : 30 July, 1896. 


IR,—It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that if the 
journey which Li Hung-chang is now making had 
been undertaken twenty years ago, China would hold a 
different position among the nations. He is old, now, 
and enfeebled—worn by the strain of continuous office 
and the labour and anxieties of an eventful career. 
Many were found to predict, twelve months ago, that 
that career was ended: there is a proneness, still, to 
regard the old statesman as a spent shell; but men 
familiar with the East will probably hesitate to acquiesce 
in either conclusion. It was inevitable that a man 
holding the great position Li has so long occupied should 
have enemies many and bitter. Jealousy and disappoint- 
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ment are not unknown quantities even in Europe. They 
may well have operated, in China, to embitter hatred 
towards the protagonist of progress, and the military 
collapse of China in the late war was a signal for the 
release of these feelings from restraint. In proportion 
to the prominence of the position he held was the 
opprobrium visited upon him for failure that was due 
rather to the inefficiency of those whom he had to 
employ. Not only Viceroy of Chih-le and Grand 
Secretary, but Head of the Admiralty, instigator of 
railways, founder of a great Chinese steamer company, 
promoter of mining, and owner (literally) of the only 
moderately organized and disciplined force which China 
possessed, Li stood out as the incarnation of a system 
which the war put upon its trial. The result was 
ignominious collapse, and Li fell with the framework 
he had been instrumental in erecting. Men said it was 
Li’s army and Li’s fleet ; and when the fleet was beaten 
at the Yalu, and the army driven out of Corea, rivals 
and detractors said it was Li’s fault. Peculation having 
been made evident, it was said to be Li who had 
enriched himself at the cost of his country’s welfare. 
The greatness of his former services was temporarily 
forgotten at home, and a tendency has been shown to 
judge him over-harshly abroad. Statesmen have been 
known, however, to incur such opprobrium—and to 
emerge from it—before. The chances are that Li 
would regain his ground if he were a younger man. 

It is one of the hopeful features of Chinese polity 
that probity is admired and honoured, amid prevailing 
nepotism and corruption. Testimony has often been 
borne, by merchants and bankers connected with China, 
to the integrity of the trading class. A reputation for 
clean-handedness is one of the secrets of the influence 
of Chang Chi-tung,whose name is frequently mentioned 
in connection with current events. Li Hung-chang’s 
repute is not so high. He has had great opportunities 
and has amassed great wealth. Still, he has not been 
reputed avaricious. The millstone about his neck has 
been nepotism, and of the corruption of others he has 
been held tolerant. It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that he is a Chinaman among Chinamen—edu- 
cated in Chinese classics, a scholar of repute according 
to the Chinese standard, the product of an existing 
system. We are reminded often, by reviewers, that 
such and such a man must not be gauged by modern 
standards. Neither is it fair to judge a Chinese official, 
who has never been out of China, by modern European 
ideas. Western statesmen have not always been 
immaculate, nor our prisons model, nor our administra- 
tion pure. China has been compared to England in 
the days of the Tudors. It might, perhaps, be com- 
pared to the Russia of to-day, except that there are 
lacking the vigorous central power and the leaven of 
education and experience which have enabled Russia to 
organize its military power. China possesses no such 
leaven, and she possesses a reactionary class by com- 
parison with whom our most crusted Tory might appear 
a Radical. Itis to Li’s credit that, brought up amid 
such surroundings, he discerned the value and the 
necessity of adopting Western appliances. It is partly 
because his vision was limited by circumstances, partly 
because his efforts were thwarted by reactionaries, 
partly because he had to rely on Chinese officials of 
the normal stamp to carry out schemes which one man 
might hardly supervise, that those schemes were 
dwarfed or rendered invalid. In ability and perception 
he stood pre-eminent. He failed to carry his perception 
to the height of the scientific necessities of the day ; he 
failed probably to understand the necessity for the 
thorough organization required to make efficient the 
appliances he tried to introduce. But there is scarcely 
a need he has not seen and tried to supply, nor an 
enterprise in which he has not been thwarted by the 
obstruction of political opponents, the conceit and 
ignorance of placemen, the venality of his entourage, 
and the inherent defects of the system with which he 
had to deal. 

It is because the tour which he is now making will 
go far to supply the missing links in his perception 
that I say China would be in a different position if it 
could have been made when Li was at the height of his 
physical vigour and political renown. It is too much 
to suppose that one man, however great, could have 
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throughly purged, reformed, and reorganized the ad- 
ministration of a territory as large as all Europe ex- 
cluding Russia ; but reactionary opponents would have 
been much less able to oppose schemes that one who 
had seen them working would have been in a superior 
position to defend. Tardily, when his great career 
must necessarily be nearing its close, the opportunity 
has occurred. Li is learning now, at seventy-four, 
the lesson which ought to have come to him 
at fifty. It may still be efficacious in its de- 
gree. Though possessing no longer the physical 
energy that might enable him to turn to practical 
account the wisdom he may acquire, he will be able 
to speak in the ears of the great ones at Peking 
with a frankness and a weight which no Chinaman who 
has returned from Europe, heretofore, has dared to 
employ. Old and shaken as he may be, Li Hung- 
chang stands out still a head and shoulders above his 
fellows ; and the Courts of Europe, even if their atti- 
tude have been open to the charges of exaggeration 
and selfish alloy, have shown a just instinct in paying 
respect to one who, tested by fair standards and just 
weights, must stand out as the greatest Chinaman of 
his age and one of the most remarkable men of his 
day.—Yours truly, R. S. GunpRY. 


GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIZING OF STEAMERS. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


g CHERITON PLACE, FOLKESTONE, 27 July, 1896. 
Sir,—I have lived for many years out of England, 
and must be excused if I am altogether out of the 
running. You speak of the Government’s refusal to 


- subsidize Messrs. Wilson’s steamers, as a mistake. If 


there is a large section of the community in favour of 
subsidies to support a threatened industry, why do they 
not convince their opponents by an experimentum cructs ? 
Let them subscribe or guarantee the requisite subsidy 
and prove that they are in the right—or in the wrong. 
Personally I am in favour of a large national movement 
in this direction under proper control without Govern- 
ment aid.—Yours faithfully, 
: THomAs MILLER. 


THE DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER BILL. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


23 July, 1896. 

Sir,—It was reassuring to read the opinion of the 
‘* Saturday Review,” that the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill is not likely to pass for several years. May I, as 
one much interested in the matter, express a woman’s 
view of it? The religious side of the question shall be 
left to the divines, and it is not necessary to dwell on 
the absurdity—from the non-consanguinity view—of 
permitting a man to wed his wife’s sister, but not the 
wife’s niece or aunt, who are more distantly related. 
But I will take my stand on a woman’s right to be 
treated as the equal of the man on whom she bestows 
her hand. A just and equal marriage law for man and 
wife such as now exists is what women must insist on 
retaining. Why should the man’s liberty be greater 
than the wife’s, and why should the law compel her to 
accept all his relations as her own, when the same 
obligation is not laid on him? In these enlightened 
days it seems a strange retrograde movement to propose 
laying a yoke on the wife’s neck, and to open the door 
for nameless annoyances that the husband would have 
the power to inflict. Let the women see to it, those 
who struggle for the rights of their sex, that the present 
just, divinely appointed marriage law be not superseded 
by the selfish act of man’s injustice ; and that the many 
shall not suffer wrong for the relief of the few law- 
breakers who have stirred up this agitation. 

Your obedient Servant, 
WIFE. 


LORD REAY’S SPEECH. 
To the Editor of the SarurRDAY REVIEW. 


Haze.susu, YorK: 29 July, 1896. 
Sir,—I have read your comments on Lord Reay’s 
speech in the House of Lo ds in the notes of your issue 
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of the 25th inst., which speech I have not had the 
advantage of reading. 

It is an interesting fact that in Continental countries 
compulsory service is exacted in the case of males in 
Navy or Army, and a poll-tax levied in that of females. 

For instance, in Germany a male has to give three 
years’ service, and a housemaid receiving £4 or £5 a 
year pays a poll-tax of sixteen shillings, or a shopwoman 
pays a poll-tax of twenty-four shillings a year, whereas 
in this country no return whatever is exacted for free 
education.—Yours faithfully, 

Lewis Barstow, 
Captain, R.N., retired. 


HOTEL CHARGES. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
PORTSMOUTH. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘Vacuus Viator” has 
given his experience of what he describes as the 
‘* grossly extor-tionate ” charges of the Randolph Hotel, 
Oxford. 

I think if this question of charges is extended to 
restaurants, and the Hotel Cecil Restaurant in particular, 
it will be found that the Randolph charges can be 
considerably surpassed. The other day I went into 
this new establishment accompanied by my daughter. 
We had two grilled chops, sauté potatoes, and French 
beans, two rolls, soda and milk, and a bottle of Apol- 
linaris. We were charged. for this repast 1os. (ten 
shillings), made up as follows :— 

2 couverts . 2s. (which,I pre- 

sume, is for use of table linen, &c.) 

1 sole (sauté potatoes) . . » & 

1 h. verts Is. 6d. 

Apollinaris and soda and milk - Is. 6d. 

The above could be obtained at any first-rate restaurant 
at a maximum charge of 5s. The actual cost of the 
whole of the food did not exceed 2s. 6d. I submit that 
the charge of tos., to put it mildly, was ‘‘ grossly 
extortionate.” I beg to enclose my card, and also the 
bill I received at the Hotel Cecil, an establishment 
which in future I shall regard as one where a very 
ordinary meal may be obtained at an extraordinary 
price.—Faithfully yours, A. G. 


THE ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAY REVIEW. 


Lonpon, 29 Judy, 1896. 
Sir,—The grievances of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment do not form a very exciting subject of comment for 
civilians ; but things have at last come to such a crisis 
that, unless some improvement is effected, no more 
efficient candidates will be sent forward from the 
medical schools. It is admitted that the quality of the 
men examined has seriously deteriorated until, at the 
last examination, even the most lenient marking could 
not qualify more than nine men for seventeen vacancies. 
This is not the place to go into the long story of 
medical and military complaints ; but, if the War Office 
do not want to see the number of young doctors fit for 
their work entirely vanish, it had better produce as 
quickly as possible the warrant on the subject which it 
is believed to have been incubating for some time 

back.—Yours truly, OBSERVER. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAY REVIEW. 


19A HANOVER SguareE, W., 9 Judy, 1896. 
Dear Sir,—I have only to-day seen your issue of last 
week, which contains a very thoughtful review of my 
last book, ‘‘A Pagan Soul.” The reviewer, however, 
would lose his wager, for I fear there is no possibility 
of my ever becoming ‘‘a charming woman of thirty- 
eight,” having always belonged in this life to the male 
persuasion. I should not have troubled you concern- 
ing so small a side-issue as a question of sex, but that 
the idea—born, I think, in Manchester—appears to 

have become infectious.—Yours very truly, 
Louis VINTRAS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. LE GALLIENNE’S WORST AND BEST. 


“ Prose Fancies.” By Richard Le Gallienne. London: 
John Lane. 1896. 


H4s Mr. Le Gallienne a future, or is he merely the 

beautiful decay of his first spring? He has been 
through a winter of disapproval in the last year, and 
one regards the mass of his accomplishment with a 
certain interest. Is there life in it? Will it presently 
bud and grow again? Will he, now his thirties are 
upon him, confess to maturer years, the coming of 
manhood? Will he, on the other hand, adhere—rouging 
a little, and with other artificial assistance—to the pose 
of the Beautiful Youth that won his first applause, or 
will he simply cease to invent and sink into the com- 
fortable position of an amiable journalist the world has 
ready for him? The present volume contains his most 
recent work. It summarizes him very completely. 
The pretentious sham philosophy that gained him the 
guileless Nonconformist heart is finely displayed in 
“The Greatness of Man,” the delicately imagined 
decorative workmanship has never been better than in 
‘* A Seaport in the Moon ” and in the Heinesque dedi- 
cation; and the characteristic lapse into flat ‘‘ copy- 
grinding ” finds adequate representation in ‘‘ The Boom 
in Yellow” and the ‘‘ Letter to a Literary Man.” And 
is there anything beyond, any further promise? In 
two places it seems to the present reviewer that there 
is. 
The first of these significant passages is a short 
story—to give it its proper term—under the title of 
‘About the Securities.” It describes with quite ex- 
traordinary truth, vividness, and emotional effect the 
dying of a consumptive young man ; and how, dying in 
debt, his imagination flamed up at the last, and he went 
out of life fantastically rich. The second passage is 
also the description of a slow death, three pages 
wedged in a setting of as dull and non-colloquial 
dialogue as one could very well read. Therein 
‘*Scriptor,” quite forgetting that his present engage- 
ment is to converse, suddenly writes as follows : 

‘Ah! her face! How can I describe it? It was 
much sweeter afterwards, but now it was so dark and 
witchlike, so uncanny, almost wicked, so thin and full 
of inky shadows. She sat up in her bed, a wizened 
little goblin, and laughed a queer, dry, knowing laugh 
to herself—a laugh like the scraping of reeds in a 
solitary place. A strange black weariness seemed to 
be crushing down her brows, like the ‘unwilling sleep’ 
of a strong narcotic. She would begin a sentence and 
let it wither away unfinished, and point sadly, and 
almost humorously, to her straight black hair, clammy 
as the feathers of a dead bird lying in the rain. Her 
hearing was strangely keen. And yet she did not 
know—was not to know. How was one to talk to her 
—talk of being well again, and books and country 
walks, when she had so plainly done with all these 
things? How bear up when she, with a half-sad, half- 
amused smile, showed her thin wrists ?—how say that 
they would soon be strong and round again? Ugh! 
she was already beginning to be different from us, 
already putting off our body-sweet mortality and 
putting on the fearful garments of death, changing 
before our eyes from ruddy, familiar humanity into a 
being of another element—an element we dread as the 
fish dreads air. Soon we should not be able to talk to 
her. Soon she would have unlearnt all the sweet 
bar ged of earth. She was no longer Jenny, but a 
earful symbol of mysteries at which the flesh crept. 
She was going to die.” 

That is as admirable as it is totally out of place in a 
dialogue. And the present reviewer’s point is that it is 
story-stuff—the fragment of a novel. ‘‘ A Seventh Story 
Heaven,” too, is rather incident plus manner than essay 
proper, and so, too, are ‘‘ Variations upon Whitebait ” 
and ‘‘Brown Roses.” And these things and one’s 
memories of ‘‘ Narcissus ” incline one to think that Mr. 
Le Gallienne may develop along the line of fiction, and 
give us in the future either some confessed short stories 
of a characteristic and delightful type or, it may be, 
even a novel. 
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Of course we must not expect too much from him. 
The novel, if he ever write a novel, will not be a novel 
after the model of Turgénev. It will be a novel to 
outrage every conception of Mr. George Gissing or Mr. 
George Moore. It will be intensely personal and ideal- 
istic. Mr. Le Gallienne is a man of curiously narrow 
sympathies. Consider all he does not understand and 
feel; compare his range with the catholicity of Mr. 
Kipling. He has never written ten lines, and we can 
scarcely expect him now to begin to write, concerning 
the pleasure of sweating toil, either in athleticism, 
adventure, or actual work. He does not seem to gras 
the fact that there is any struggle for existence, whic 
is to people of the modern type of education the cardinal 
fact of life. You cannot imagine Mr. Le Gallienne 
appreciating an ironclad or an ironfoundry, the swift 
emotions of business, a great city. Such things exist 
for him merely to get away from. This is how, with 
suggestions of Heine, and yet with a curious lack of 
the quite perceptible sympathy of Heine, he writes of 
the “‘ Poet in the City” :— 

‘* What a masterful alien life it all seemed to me! 
No single personality could hope to stand alone amid 
all that stress of ponderous, bullying forces. Only 
public companies, and such great impersonalities, could 
hope to hold their own, to swim in such a whirlpool— 
and even they, I had heard it whispered, far away in 
my quiet starlit garret, sometimes went down. ‘ How,’ 
I cried, ‘ would——’ 

» + +. my tiny spark of being wholly vanish in your 
deeps and heights . . . 

Rush of suns, and roll of systems, and your fiery clash 
of meteorites,’ . . . 

again quoting poetry. I always quote poetry in the 

City, as a protest ; moreover, it clears the air.’ 

The immensities of science, too, are simply terrible 
things to protest against and explain away by some 
lamas ‘* Perhaps, after all.” Such reasoning as 
this :— 

‘* There must be some soul of beauty to animate the 
lovely face of the world, some soul of goodness to 
account for its saints. If the gods are cruel, it is 
strange that man should be so kind, and that some 
pathetic spirit of tenderness should seem to stir even in 
the bosoms of beasts and birds.” 

But what argument it is, what a pathetic attempt to 
show that the spirit of the Universal is, after all, very 
possibly a sort of Cosmic Young Lady! Just as plausibly 
one might write :— 

There must be some soul of terror to animate the 
frowning face of the world, some soul of evil to account 
for its sinners. If the gods are kind, it is strange that 
man should be so cruel, and that some grim spirit of 
conflict and competition should seem to stir even in the 
bosoms of birds and flowers. 

And moreover all the romance and colour of warfare 
and political life is outside Mr. Le Gallienne’s circle of 
thought, a dusty racket to which he shuts his ears. 
Here for instance :— 

‘*What more would a foreign invasion mean than 
that we should pay our taxes to French, Russian, or 
German officials, instead of to English ones? French 
and Italians do our cooking, Germans manage our 
music, Jews control our money markets; surely it 
would make little difference to us for France, Russia, 
or Germany to undertake our government? The worst 
of being conquered by Russia would be the necessity of 
learning Russian ; whereas a little rubbing up of our 
French would make us comfortable with France. Be- 
sides, to be conquered by France would save us 
crossing the Channel to Paris, and then we might hope 
for cafés in Regent Street and an emancipated litera- 
ture. Asa matter of fact, so-called national interests 
are merely certain private interests on a large scale, the 
private interests of financiers, ambitious politicians, 
soldiers, and great merchants. Broadly speaking, 
there are norival nations—there are rival markets ; and 
it is its Board of Trade and its Stock Exchange rather 
than its Houses of Parliament that virtually govern a 
country. Thus one seaport goes down and another 
comes up, industries forsake one country to bless 
another, the military and naval strength of nations 
fluctuates this way and that ; and to those whom these 
changes affect they are undoubtedly important matters 
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—the great capitalist, the soldier, the politician ; but 
to the quiet man at home with his wife, his children, 
his books, and his flowers, to the artist busied with 
brave translunary matters, to the saint with his eyes 
filled with ‘the white radiance of eternity,’ to the 
shepherd on the hillside, the milkmaid in love, or 
the angler at his sport—what are these pompous com- 
motions, these busy, bustling mimicries of reality ? 
England will be just as good to live in though men 
some day call her France. Let these big busybodies 
divide her amongst them as they like, so that they 
leave one alone with one’s fair share of the sky and 
the grass, and an occasional, not too vociferous, night- 
ingale.” 

This is very civilised—suggestive indeed of that 
instructive type of civilised security, the tame rabbit. 
‘* Bother your struggle for existence,” says the worthy 
creature, ‘‘and why do men fuss so? Sufficient for me 
my fair share of hutch and lettuce and the bright eyes 
of a doe or so. (How wonderful is love!) If 1 am 
sold, what of it? The lettuce grows in Russia.” We 
have compared the dedication of this volume of ‘‘ Prose 
Fancies ” to Heine, and there is also a touch of Heine’s 
fantasy in some of Mr. Le Gallienne’s prose; but 
Heine was many-facetted, and he had all of Mr. Le 
Gallienne on one facet. Where, for instance, is that 
poet’s zeal for Napoleon and his deep passionate antici- 
pations of the united Germany that was looming over 
France? All that season of stress and excitement 
through which most intelligent young men and a few 
intelligent young women pass, when one is a passionate 
Socialist, for instance, and busy at the creeds, Mr. Le 
Gallienne seems to have escaped. But he grows serious 
over the right of a man to evade the barber. His 
central interest, one must admit—to use a pretty and 
very expressive vulgarism—is “frocks.” He is—in 
print, at any rate—not so much a man as that aspect 
ofa man. A little pretty dining and lunching, flowers 
on the table and in her bosom, and along the hedges 
where one walks with her, a little ladylike philosophy— 
a plaintive note of death which comes to end such 
delights, and that is all his heart. 

But he does it very delightfully—his is the limitation 
of a specialist: ‘‘A Seaport in the Moon” is tenderly 
beautiful, the ‘‘ Variations upon Whitebait,” and ‘‘ Spring 
by Parcels Post” perfect specimens of literature in 
little. If the new strands of narrative expand and 
grow, and the vague suggestion of a desire to “‘ teach” 
something that is apparent here and there—possibly a 
Hill Top contagion—is watched against, the present 
reviewer will be glad, and he believes the fickle world 
will be glad, of Mr. Le Gallienne for many years to 
come. 


EXPERIMENT IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


**Biological Experimentation : its Function and Limits ; 
including Answers to Nine Questions submitted 
from the Leigh-Browne Trust.” By Sir Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. London: Bell & 
Sons. 1806. 


* the whole range of controversial topics it would be 
difficult to find a subject other than experimental 
physiology in which the protagonists of opposing views 
d done more to obscure the issues. The opponents 
of experiments upon living animals see in them nothing 
but savage cruelty, degrading to the operator and use- 
less to science ; they have attacked the physiologists— 
who, after all, differ from the average man only in being 
a little more intelligent—with the measure of considera- 
tion that an honest rustic armed with a pitchfork would 
bestow upon a rabid dog. Combatant physiologists, 
exasperated by the wanton ignorance and unscrupulous 
methods of the mercenaries which their sincere enemies 
have carelessly employed, have claimed absolute free- 
dom as the irreducible minimum of their. rights. Sir 
Benjamin Ward Richardson’s volume comes like oil on 
these troubled waters. He has held himself aloof from 
the controversies ; he is known to all as a humanitarian 
of the humanitarians, the inventor of the lethal chamber, 
the advocate of euthanasia, and a lifelong worker on 
anesthetics ; while among scientific men he has won a 
igh place by intricate and valuable scientific work. 
e are ignorant of the exact provisions of the Leigh- 
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Browne Trust; but from the character of the questions 
submitted to Sir Benjamin Richardson, we infer that 
they are opposed, but not fanatically, to experiment 
upon living animals. 

The first question submitted asks whether or no 
painful experiments had played an indispensable part in 
medicine, ‘‘ considering the difference in organisation 
between man and the lower animals.” The writer first 
dismisses the word indispensable. It is impossible to 
say that any factor is indispensable. Who, he asks, 
would say that the English language was indispensable 
to the English people? Not one nor another of the 
methods that have been used in discovery may be 
called indispensable. The results in science have not 
come out along parallel lines, so that it may be said 
that this came from one series of observations, that 
from another. All observations in the past have 
assisted all new observations, and each new branch 
has roots from the whole body of the past. Before 
the discovery of anzsthetics, every experiment upon 
animals, like every surgical operation, necessarily was 
painful. Now that anesthetics are known, the sphere 
of possible painful experiment is immensely reduced. 
Every physiologist recognises with the writer that for 
the actual performance of research painful experiment 
is now not only not indispensable, but often actually 
mischievous, as it necessarily complicates the symptoms 
and makes many of the most delicate operations im- 
possible. On the other hand, pain, though not inflicted 
at the time, may be an after-result, as, for instance, 
in the investigation of diseases like cancer by the 
infliction of them upon lower animals. The author 
has no doubt about the answer in such a case, 
and he would apply it to ‘“‘every other disease 
equally painful and obscure, and equally resistant 
of prevention or cure.” ‘‘I believe there is not 
one reasoning person who has seen the purgatory of 
cancer who would not say that every experiment hitherto 
performed for the prevention or cure of this disease 
has been, when carried out with a true and honest in- 
tention, a justifiable experiment.” So far as difference 
of organisation between man and the lower animals 
goes, the writer of course does not give the answer 
that the question suggested. There are notable differ- 
ences among different individuals and different animals, 
both in the effect of drugs and in the measure of pain 
caused by the same disease or operation. These are 
difficulties, and have to be allowed for, but the resem- 
blances, or, rather, identities of function and structure 
in the case of all the great systems and organs are 
much greater than the differences. 

The second question asks if painful experiment has 
played an indispensable part in the discovery of anzs- 
thetics. Sir Benjamin Richardson answers plainly that 
in this case it has not been indispensable at all. On 
the other hand, he states that in the testing of the mode 
of operation and the dangers of anesthetics experi- 
ments upon lower animals are extremely expedient. 

The third question asks if there can be suggested 
promising lines of research into human functions 
without resort to painful experiments, while the 
fourth asks the same question with relation to the 
study of disordered functions. To these amazing 
questions the writer moderately answers in a few 
pages, with the full knowledge that he, or even one 
who might be regarded as a hardened vivisector, might 
have written many volumes. The fifth question asks 
the best method to obtain sanitation and the prevention 
of disease, and the writer gives the plain answer— 
cleanliness. The sixth question may be regarded 
almost as laying a trap. It is worth quoting in full. 
‘*Do you agree with us in the view that both intellectual 
and moral evil result from erroneous methods of re- 
search?” ‘ Why, certainly,” says Sir Benjamin; ‘‘ but 
the point is, What is erroneous method?” In discuss- 
ing this issue he puts the case against painful experi- 
ment as strongly as it can be put, on the grounds that 
it may be rankly abused, that it is extremely liable to 
error and so forth ; in all of which arguments he would 
be supported by the practice of the best modern physio- 
logists. Then he goes on to exclude experiments 
devoid of pain, whether or no they cause the death of 
the animal. ‘‘ Above all, he could not for a moment 
object to experiment well thought out by’a truly com- 
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petent man for the purpose of inquiry into some great 
theory that has been leisurely formed and can be proved 
or disproved by no other means. As, for example, 
whether an important surgical operation can or cannot 
be performed for the saving of human suffering or 
human life.” 

In answer to the seventh question Sir Benjamin 
Richardson states that, in teaching physiology, he 
would make his experiments upon living animals as 
few as possible and all absolutely painless. 

The eighth question relates to interference by law, 
and Sir Benjamin Richardson, like all those who have 
an opportunity of judging, is totally opposed to the 
present Act. He would be prepared to agree to a 
complete suppression of vital experiments for teaching 
purposes, and if, as we must suppose from his earlier 
chapters, he means painful experiments, we quite 
agree that such a law would do no harm, and might 
possibly prevent some evils. For the rest, he would 
suggest an entirely new kind of enactment, one which 
would place no initial restriction upon investigators, 
but which would compel them to state fully the 
methods by which their results had been obtained, and 
to justify them, if called upon, before an ordinary jury. 
We sincerely trust that some of the good people who, 
in season and out of season, impute the most degraded 
conduct and the most stupid action to physiological 
investigators will consider Sir Benjamin Richardson’s 
treatise and be wiser. We commend it heartily to fair- 
minded people who desire a sane discussion of a most 
difficult problem. 


A HEAVY GUIDE TO LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


** Light Railways for the United Kingdom, India, and 
the Colonies.” By John Charles Mackay. London: 
Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1896. 


VEN if the whole country is to be made intolerable 
by an intrusion of what Mr. Mackay calls ‘the 
welcome sound of the railway whistle” into happy 
valleys and secluded lanes, his corpulent ‘‘ handbook ” 
fails utterly to justify however ephemeral an existence. 
He has no new facts to offer, and his réchauffé of old 
ones will neither convince nor instruct the quidnuncs. 
He has nct even made up his own mind what argument 
to use, and pursues two conflicting theories with sub- 
lime unconcern, which makes it almost useless to argue 
with him. With one breath he tells us that it is quite 
immaterial whether light railways pay or not, as they 
will civilize and develop the country; and the next 
instant he proceeds to laborious calculation of the rare 
conditions which can alone warrant the enterprise. 

** The construction of light railways in this country,” 
he says, ‘‘should not be undertaken in any haphazard 
way, without any regard to their financial position, and 
any line projected should have resources to pay, at any 
rate for its working expenses, in the first year.” In 
five years, he says, it ought to pay interest if it was worth 
starting at all. ‘‘ We shall not be far wrong in assum- 
ing,” he goes on, ‘‘ that a line which serves a district 
where there are manufactories of some kind, and a 
dense population, will always pay its working expenses; 
whereas a line which has nothing but agricultural 
traffic will rarely cover its working expenses, unless it 
leads directly to an important town.” 

Now, if all this means anything, it means that light 
railways must not be thought of unless they are going 
to pay, and that in remote agricultural districts they 
are certainly not going to pay. Seeing that he says in 
another passage, ‘‘It is railway construction into these” 
(¢.e. poor) ‘districts that is being considered,” his 
logical deduction, if he were not utterly incapable 
of logic, would be that the subject of his. ‘* handbook ” 
is not to be thought of. Instead of this, however, he 
argues concurrently that ‘‘the undertaking would un- 
doubtedly improve the condition of the people, and con- 
fer benefits on the districts which would not have been 
obtained otherwise,” and that, therefore, ‘‘ the question 
is not so much ‘ Will the railway pay?’ as ‘Is the 
district worth opening up by such means?’” “If,” 
he sums up, ‘‘it is to the interest of the country asa 
whole that more land should be brought into cultiva- 
tion” —and he evidently thinks it is, despite the languish- 
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ing condition of the land already in cultivation—“ it is 
surely the duty of the State to assist in providing the 
means of better communication.” This fine sentiment 
will very quickly be laughed out of court by the faintest 
smattering -of political economy. Apart from the 
theory, somewhat out of fashion nowadays, that the 
State may not bolster up one industry by dipping into 
the taxes paid by other industries, it is obvious that an 
undertaking which cannot attract capital by the deaux 
yeux de sa cassette—prospective, may only be made a 
national investment when a national object is in view. 
Now, if it could be shown that the rehabilitation of 
agriculture would be compassed by the erection of light 
railways entirely dependent upon the State for support, 
the objections of political economy might be waived. 
But Mr. Mackay does not prove, or attempt to prove, 
anything of the sort. In fact, he is frank enough to 
condemn the Irish light railways, which are a case in 
point. All that is intelligible from his maunderings is 
that in many cases (not specified) profit—moral as well 
as pecuniary—is to be derived from light railways. To 
that extent few will be found to quarrel with him ; but 
our Own opinion is that the moral and pecuniary profit 
will go hand in hand, and that, where there is 
pecuniary profit, the aid of Government is unnecessary. 
An appendix throws some light upon the prospect of 
agriculture being materially fostered by light railways. 
The large railway companies have often been re- 
proached with their indifference to the needs of agri- 
culture, and even with showing preference to the 
foreigner, and it is certain that, with a little more 
bonne volonté, they could now do much that it is 
claimed light railways will do if called into being. 
But—now comes the instructive point—the large rail- 
ways have lately been bestirring themselves. They 
have established a set of wonderfully cheap rates 
for the conveyance of perishable produce in uniform 
boxes, and they have set on foot a kind of plebiscite 
by interview to find out what the farmers want 
them to do. The result—oddly enough—is that, in 
most cases, the farmers only want to be let alone. 
There is no machinery in existence for the extensive 
distribution of their produce in London and other large 
towns, nor is there any likelihood of such machinery 
being readily called into being. The answers to the 
plebiscite establish this with sufficient emphasis. ‘‘ The 
inquiries,” we read, ‘‘ have furnished another proof of 
the fixed determination which at present exists in the 
mind of the average British farmer that, even for the 
sake of getting his produce carried to market at less 
cost, he will enter into no sort of combination with his 
neighbour by which the character and extent of his 
business can become known. The impression evidently 
exists very generally that reduced rates form no panacea 
for agricultural depression, and in the circumstances 
the best intentions of a railway manager are, of course, 
futile. One large grower went so far as to declare in 
the most positive terms that, if the railways carried 
home produce free of charge, the problem of agricultural 
depression would still remain to be solved.” What 
need we further witness respecting the feebler panacea 
of light railways, or what encouragement have the 
when their bigger brethren are discouraged? Agri- 
culture is obviously one of those intensely conservative 
institutions which are not lightly to be coaxed into new 
ths. 
P*But far be it from us to say that light railways are 
without their uses. Manufacturers may, and do, employ 
them profitably, just as they employ many other machines 
which would be quite out of place in a ploughed field. 
And for the conveyance of workmen to and from their 
daily toil some species of tram will often repay con- 
struction. This, however, is by no means enough to 
satisfy the aspirations of Mr. Mackay and his friends. 
The idea of this ‘practical handbook” is evidently 
‘every man his own light railway”; but we doubt if 
any one will be beguiled either by the bald illustrations of 
Welsh tramcars or the bird’s-eye views of adventurous 
railways in Darjeeling. 
The only passages worth discussing are those which 
concern the attitude of the State. e may combat the 
lavish expenditure of State funds on such bubble enter- 
prises as Mr. Mackay advocates, and yet we may agree 
with him that existing restrictions upon light-railway 
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construction, as upon ‘Yocomotion by horseless cars, 
require modification. The same elaborate and expen- 
sive precautions—signals, officials, &c.—are not neces- 
sary for a country service twice a day, as, say, for 
Clapham Junction. But his happy-go-lucky indifference 
is excessive, and almost amounts to the sweeping ex- 
clamation, ‘‘So much the worse for the coo!” No 
doubt ordinary traffic would eventually become accus- 
tomed to the innovation, as it has to tramways in towns 
and to bicycles everywhere ; but in the first instance, 
at any rate, some regard must be had to the prejudices 
of horses and the comfort of their drivers. 

The fact is, Mr. Mackay’s zeal has run away with 
him, and he overstates his case to an extent which 
leads us to suspect him, even when he is most in- 
genuous. He has introduced enough figures to make 
his book bloated and dull, but not enough to invite a 
pe survey of the success of existing light railways. 

he cost of a light railway (surely one of the most obvious 
topics in a ‘‘ handbook ”’) is left in utter confusion, and 
we reach the end of the apoplectic tome without feeling 
quite sure whether it will cost us £1,450 or £15,950 to 
build a mile of light railway. For our final perplexity 
a table is published differentiating the cost according to 
the nature of the country ; but the figures overlap, and 
we find it may be cheaper to build a light railway in 
Class VII. (‘‘ very mountainous”) than in Class V. 
i very hilly ”), or it may cost the same price in Class III. 

‘*very undulating”) as in Class I. (‘‘level’’), andthat with 
the same gauge. About gauges we are told too much 
and too little: the author generalizes when everything 
obviously depends on local circumstances, and no dis- 
tinction is drawn between light and vicinal railways. 

Nor does a light railway appear ever to have been 
defined. Mr. Mackay informs us that they ‘‘ may be 
described generally as railways constructed to a lighter 
standard than the main lines of the country, worked at 
a slower speed, with less accommodation for passengers 
and goods, but capable of carrying the main-line rolling 
stock, but not the main-line engines.” This is very 
much like the description of an Archdeacon as ‘‘ one 
who performs archidiaconal functions,” and, bad as it is, 
Mr. Mackay proves unable to adhere to it. Moreover, 
we want a definition, not a ‘‘ general description.” 


AN UNDISTINGUISHED NAVAL OFFICER. 


“Journal of Rear-Admiral Bartholomew James, 1752- 
1828.” Edited by John Knox Laughton, M.A., 
with the assistance of James Young F. Sulivan, 
Commander R.N., James’s great-grandson. London: 
printed for the Navy Records Society. 1896. 


“Ts Navy Records Society, from the establishment 
of which great things were expected, is now in the 
third year of its active existence, and has published six 
volumes. It began its work by giving to its members 
the two most valuable volumes of State Papers relating 
to the defeat of the Armada ; but that was in 1894, and 
it cannot be said that any of the subsequent volumes 
have been of anything like equal importance. The 
Letters of Lord Hood threw little new light upon the 
naval history of the years 1781-82, and were chiefly 
interesting as illustrating the contempt in which Hood 
held his commander-in-chief ; the Index—which is full 
of errors—to ‘‘ James’s Naval History” was based upon 
a comparatively late and very unsatisfactory edition of 
that book, instead of upon the edition by Chamier, which 
is undoubtedly the best ; the Life of Captain Stephen 
Martin put before us the career of one undistinguished, 
though meritorious, officer; and now the Journal of 
Rear-Admiral James affords us a glimpse of the adven- 
tures of another. James’s story is interesting enough ; 
but its appearance with the imprimatur of such a body 
as the Navy Records Society induces us to wonder 
whether the Society, in these early stages of its 
existence, cannot find something more useful to turn 
its attention to than the printing at length of the 
rough and often blurred impressions of one who, at 
the time of the events the course of which he essays to 
narrate, was a subordinate officer, prevented by his 

sition from knowing the whole of the facts, and 
incapable of properly describing them, even had he 
known them. As the Editors admit, ‘‘ James’s Journal 
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cannot be considered as an important contribution to 
general history.” Why, then, print it, so long as scores 
of equally interesting and much more important con- 
tributions to history remain in manuscript? There are 
the letters of Hosier, describing his awful miseries in 
the West Indies ; there is the correspondence of Vernon 
during the ’45 ; there is Popham’s account of his Cape 
and South American expeditions; there is the true 
story of the mutinies at the Nore and Spithead ; there 
is the history of flags and signalling ; there is the bio- 
graphical record of the post-captains. All these and 
many other matters are crying out for publication. 
But, no; the Society selects instead the Journal of an 
obscure officer—a Journal, moreover, which ceases when 
the officer has chronicled his confirmation to post rank. 
This, seeing that, as has been said, the Journal, apart 
from its historical insignificance, is interesting, may be 
deemed hypercriticism ; but we are of opinion that the 
Society cannot safely afford to ignore the view. It 
exists for the collection of materials for naval history, 
and not for the provision of more or less readable 
volumes of irresponsible gossip. 

Bartholomew James was born at Falmouth in 1752, 
went to sea in the ‘‘ Folkestone” cutter when he was a 
few days over eleven years of age, served in two post 
packets and sundry other craft, saw something of the 
American War of Rebellion, witnessed the upsetting 
of the ‘‘ Royal George” at Spithead, and was paid off 
at the end of the war in 1783. During the ten years’ 
peace he found employment in merchant vessels ; and 
in the war of the French Revolution returned to full pay, 
fought in the West Indies, joined the ‘‘ Commerce de 
Marseilles,” the ‘‘ Glory,” the ‘* Victory,” and, as master 
and commander, the ‘‘ Mignonne,” ‘ Petrel,” ‘* Raven,” 
‘* Dromedary,” and ‘‘ El Corso,” and in the last made a 
cruise which, though very successful from the point of 
view of prize-money, does not seem to have been deemed 
worthy of notice by any of our naval historians. He 
missed participation in the great and stirring actions of 
the two wars, but was taken prisoner by the French 
and by the Americans, fought a duel, underwent 
the unpleasant experience of trial by court-martial, 
suffered many hardships, had Nelson at his dinner- 
table, entertained Lady Hamilton, and, after amusing 
monetary difficulties, became fairly prosperous in 
consequence of the prize-money which he had won by 
his own exertions. Eccentric, good-natured, rough, 
and brave, James was a representative type of the un- 
distinguished British naval officer of his day. His 
sole, and very short, commission as a post-captain was 
an uneventful one, and he never went afloat after 1799. 
In 1825 he became a Rear-Admiral on the super- 
annuated list, and in 1828 he died. Many of the stories 
included in the Journal have, it should be added, been 
already published in the late W. H. Kingston’s 
‘*Hurricane Hurry,” part of the manuscript of James 
having been lent for the purpose by its owner to the 
popular writer for boys. The present work is illus- 
trated with reproductions of two portraits of its author, 
one after Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the other after a 
miniature ; with a very rough plan of the attack on 
Omoa in 1779, and witha picture by Luny, after a sketch 
by James, of an episode in the career of ‘‘ El Corso.” 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF VIRGINIA IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


‘Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century: an Inquiry into the Material Condition 
of the People, based upon Original and Contem- 
poraneous Records.” By Philip Alexander Bruce. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 


ig was to the dishonour and shame of its people, 

wrote Charles I. to the Governor and Council in 
Virginia, that their plantation was built upon smoke 
alone. We may leave to Charles his opinion of the 
dishonour and shame, but it is impossible to deny the 
immaterial foundation : but for the fragrant weed which 
the early settlers found of universal and immemorial 
use by the Indians, the development of Virginia would 
have been entirely different. There never was a better 
illustration of the now prevailing view that the historian 
who neglects the economic conditions of any community 
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has no key to the interpretation of its history. The key 
in this case is the fact that the soil of Virginia is 
peculiarly adapted to the growing of tobacco. To- 
bacco, as an extremely exhausting plant, required, in 
days when artificial manures were unknown, the con- 
stant acquisition and exploitation of virgin soil. ‘‘ As 
soon as the soil gave signs of exhaustion, it was allowed 
to relapse into coarse grasses, and finally into forest ; a 
new field was created by the removal of trees over an 
area selected in the primeval woods which covered the 
greater part of every plantation, and this field was in 
turn abandoned when it became impoverished, and the 
old course was again adopted for a new area of forest 
land.” In this extensive and wasteful cultivation we 
have the explanation of the development of the colony 
as an aggregate of independent plantations, with no 
common centres, fetching their manufactured supplies 
from another country; and we have besides the 
emergence and growth of negro slavery. Hence also 
the paradoxical result emphasized by Burke, that, 
alongside of the abject debasement of the slaves, went 
the independence, individuality, and passionate love of 
freedom on the part of the planters. 

Mr. Bruce’s book is admirable. It is very long—it 
covers in some 1,200 pages the history of the colony for 
only the first hundred years of its life—but it is difficult 
to see how, on the author’s plan, it could have been cut 
down. Mr. Bruce, we imagine, meant it to be as 
complete as the available records allow. For this 
reason its use will extend much beyond the circle of 
people interested in Virginia as it is. It will be found 
a perfect treasure-house of economic illustration. In 
particular, in giving in detail the relations, financial 
and political, between England and her first American 
possession it throws much needed light on the ideas 
entertained as to the place and function of colonies in 
days when the Mercantile System held sway. 

The early chapters give a most picturesque account 
of the physical character of aboriginal Virginia and the 
peculiar economy of the Indians. When the voyagers 
entered the Chesapeake in 1607 they found a land ot 
almost unbroken forest; its streams and estuaries 
crowded with fish and covered with wildfowl ; its 
woods filled with deer and all sorts of game—a country 
veritably as God made it, for the few Indians, living 
widely apart in small villages of forty to two hundred 
souls, were quite unable to permanently modify the 
primeval features. 

The principal subject in the Agricultural Develop- 
ment, treated of in four long chapters, is the history 
of the cultivation of tobacco as the staple, and indeed 
the only staple, of the colonists. The reasons given 
originally for the foundation of the colony were :—That 
it would afford a new market for English cloth ; would 
supply naval stores, such as pitch, tar, &c., which then 
came from hostile countries; would barter goods for 
goods without taking money out of the kingdom ; would 
draw off the surplus and idle population ; would give 
a direct passage to the South Sea; and would open up 
gold and silver mines. But economic conditions were 
too strong to allow England to dictate the colonial 
industry. ‘‘Some crop was needed that, from the 
readiness with which it could be sold in England, 
would furnish means for the purchase of clothing and 
other necessaries.” The settlers began cultivating 
tobacco in 1612: in four years everybody was culti- 
vating it; and from that time all the protests and 
inducements of the mother-country were powerless to 
turn industry into other channels. 

One of the most interesting chapters in Mr. Bruce’s 
book is that on the Labour System. The labour 
employed was at first that of free white servants and 
apprentices. In the seventeenth century, owing to the 
apprenticeship laws and other well-known economic 
causes, the problem of the unemployed was a very 
urgent one. The glowing description of the natural 
abundance of Virginia was very alluring to men who 
lived hardly even in the best of times. There was a 
premium, or ‘“‘head right,” of fifty acres of land to 
those who should bring over suitable labourers. Some 
ten thousand persons, it is said, were annually ‘‘ spirited 
away” from the kingdom by the arts of the kidnappers. 
And in days when there were some three hundred 
capital offences on the Statute-book, transportation to 
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a colony was a favourite escape resorted to by the 
more humane judges. For all these reasons the num- 
ber of servants offered was limited only by the resources 
of the planters to pay the expenses of importing them. 
The servant was brought in under indentures which 
secured him plentiful food, clothing, and lodging ; and 
at the end of his term there was the prospect of 
acquiring fifty acres of land. In consideration of this 
he was bound to perform such manual tasks as were 
set him. So absolute was the power of the master 
that Mr. Bruce, in curious paraphrase of Carlyle’s 
famous description, speaks of the servant as ‘‘a slave 
for a fixed number of years.” 

In 1619 a Dutch ship brought the first cargo of 
negroes. In 1671 the white servants were still in the 
proportion of three to one of the slaves, and it was not 
till the eighteenth century that slave labour became 
peculiarly characteristic. Mr. Bruce is very insistent 
that the negro would have been introduced into the 
colony even if there had been no tobacco-plant. But 
without that plant, he says, ‘‘it is not likely that the 
institution of slavery could have obtained a permanent 
foothold in Virginia. What that cultivation required 
was the cheapest form of labour, and this the negro 
furnished because he was a bondsman for life, for 
whom only a provision of bare subsistence had to be 
made.” 

The views held in that age as to slavery by conscien- 
tious people in England are very curious. Some held 
with Sir John Hawkins that the condition of the African 
in his own country was so bad that slavery was a gentle 
yoke in comparison with it. Others thought the negro 
a mere wild beast, with habits more debased than those 
of other beasts. Religious people thought that his 
descent from Ham deprived him of any rights as a man; 
others, more worldly wise, denied him baptism because 
it would be a recognition that he was a human being. 
And some said that to baptize an irresponsible agent, 
incapable of leading a pure life, was to expose the 
negro to certain damnation. But, indeed, we shall never 
understand the feeling of that age towards the unfor- 
tunate African, any more than we can understand how 
a minister of the Gospel in Virginia could bind his 
runaway boy to a tree and compel another slave to 
beat him to death. It is said, however, that English 
people who live in the Southern States to-day have 
come to understand it. 

Perhaps the greatest interest of these volumes relates 
to the connexion between the mother-country and the 
colony ; but on this it would take too long to enter. 
We must be content to say that, while there is much 
which goes to confirm the old proposition that a colony 
was considered to exist for the country which owned it, 
there are a good many facts brought out which seem to 
show that England in these days had a real sense of 
responsibility and duty to her colonies. It is at least 
a strong argument in this direction that, once Virginia 
was seen to be dependent on the cultivation of tobacco, 
the home Government prohibited the growing of it in 
England, and took extreme measures to crush out 
what promised to be a profitable cultivation in several 
counties. , 

The only disappointing portion of the book is the 
chapter — interesting in itself—which' deals with the 
tobacco money. For a century, as every one knows, 
tobacco was not only the staple of the trade with 
England and Holland, but was the internal money of 
the colony. ‘‘ Tobacco was the standard of value at the 
very time that the whole community was planting it. 
It was as if men had substituted the barns in their yards 
for purses in their pockets.” And when an attempt was 
made in 1641 to use the figures of English currency in 
valuation, the effect was so serious that an Act of 
Assembly provided that no debts contracted to be 
settled in money sterling should be pleaded in a court 
of law. But, instead of telling us how it was possible 
for tobacco to act as a standard of value when its price 
in English currency was 3s. 6d. per pound in 1628 and 
two years later was a penny per pound—it was as low 
as a halfpenny in 1667—Mr. Bruce devotes the rest of the 
chapter to the much commoner difficulty of attaching 
an artificial legal value to the small quantities of copper 
and silver of other nations introduced to supply the 
deficiencies of the tobacco money. Is it not the case 
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that, while tobacco was the medium of exchange, the 
real standard, however roughly applied, was all the 
time English silver? 

We heartily recommend this book to all interested in 
the history of the seventeenth century, whether in 
England or in the New World. It gives every sign of 
laborious and thorough research. It shows that Mr. 
Bruce knows what are the matters which historians and 
economists are most interested in elucidating. And 
not the smallest of its merits is that it has sixty-six 
pages of an excellent index. 


THE JEWISH NATION. 


‘History of the Jewish Nation.” By the late Dr. 
Edersheim. Revised by Rev. H. A. White. With 
a Preface by Professor Sanday. London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 1896. 


ONSIDERING how few, even amongst the most 
learned of Gentiles, know anything at all about 
Rabbinical lore from original study, it would be mere 
affectation for a reviewer to judge whether Dr. Eders- 
heim represented truly the views and history of the 
eculiar people. We must be content to learn from 
him, if we want to know, what happened after the siege 
of Jerusalem, until Palestine became a mere geogra- 
phical expression. It is hard to feel much interest in 
the tale of Rabbins and the rise of their endless com- 
mentaries. Flavius Josephus (that learned Jew) was 
classed by Charles Lamb with draught-boards and 
Arthur Young upon Corn as unreadable, and the ordi- 
nary reader will find the beginning of this interesting 
book equally impossible. But let him either endure or 
skip some two hundred and fifty pages. Let him take 
it for granted that many fine old Rabbins existed, and 
that the Jewish people were only uprooted by degrees, 
and that many saplings sprang up near the old trunk. 
Let him begin at chapter ix., on the Social Condition 
of Palestine, and he will bless the author and reviewer. 
If the learned and bearded student of the law is a little 
wearisome in company, it is delightful to learn of the 
white pavements of Jerusalem and Antioch, of the 
shadowy streets and houses opening into common 
courts, of the gypsum floors, wooden bolts, and little 
= unglazed windows; of the Cilician shirts and 
edian beer, and of the salted whisky and fowls 
(banished from Jerusalem), and the dogs always on 
chains. They thought meanly of weavers and tanners, 
did those aged teachers, and allowed the wives of 
the malodorous leather-makers to et easy divorce. 
They despised Mr. Rimmel and the surgeons and 
barbers, and all who shaved or were bald. The 
followers of Hillel allowed a man to divorce a wife who 
spake too loud, or freed a woman whose spouse had 
cancer. The law allowed some little relaxations of 
duties in the case of the wealthy. A wife needed not 
to grind, bake, or wash, if she had one slave in her 
dowry. Two freed her from cooking and suckling. 
Three enabled her neither to make the bed nor to work 
in wool, while four gave her a right to sit in an easy- 
chair. Their ink and their music, their hatred of athletic 
sports and theatres, and their divers medicines and the 
tonics in use among them—all these and such things 
awaken the interest of the most languid reader. Is it 
so unhealthy to sigh? and did Shakspeare allude to 
that fact when he advised the ladies? And are the 
lungs of geese good for convalescents ? 

Perhaps Rabbins are never so interesting as when 
they deal with devils. One good thing about these 
winged mischiefs is, that they died, though alas! they 
begat little devils first. The Shedim could take human 
form, and Ashmedai was king of them. Then there 
were Lilin, or night-hags, who killed young children, as 
well as mere Ruchin, or evil spirits. If you doubt of 
these, incredulous reader, strew fine ashes around your 
bed, and you will see footprints, as of cocks (and 
observe the possessed fury of the housemaids). If this 
will not suffice, your eyes shall behold devils in thou- 
sands. Take a purely black cat, the first born of a 
first-born cat, both black also, obtain her afterbirth, 
and burn it, and then rub your eyes with the ashes, 
and look. At night, in ruins, in filthy places, in branches 
of trees and between the horns of oxen, you will see 
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devils enough in five minutes to make you a teetotaller 
for the rest of your days. But beware, or you will 
never see the ruby gates of heaven, wear the eight 
garments of the blessed, and smell the eight hundred 
kinds of roses which would promptly convert the Dean 
of Rochester to Judaism if he knew about them. 

If one ponders upon the Jewish hatred of gain and 
terror of usury (until persecution forced the chosen 
people upon the Stock Exchange, Dr. Edersheim ex- 
plains), one begins to understand why it is that the 
Jews nowadays are not enthusiastic about a return to 
their national autonomy. 

Towards the end of the book we catch sight of 
several well-known old friends as seen through Rab- 
binical eyes. There is St. Simeon Stylites, St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, Origen, and many more, and we close the 
volume with regret and gratitude. In spite of all that 
is interesting in it, in spite of some zeal for charity, 
candour will compel the honest reader to admit that, 
with St. Jerome, Charles Lamb, and the whole world 
of borrowers, ‘‘I own that I detest the Jews with in- 
expressible hatred”; but we must all make an excep- 
tion in the case of the instructive and unsystematic 
Doctor whose last book is his best, and whose place 
none can take. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY. 


‘A History of the University of Aberdeen, 1495-1895.” 
By John Malcolm Bulloch. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1895. 


Four hundred years ago it grieved a genial Pope, 
Alexander VI., that his children in the North, 
‘cut off from the world by firths and very lofty moun- 
tains,” did not possess the priceless pearl of knowledge 
‘* which, besides conducing to a clear understanding of 
the secrets of the universe, raises those of humble 


origin to the highest rank.” He gave a Bull, granting . 


the foundation of a University, on the model of Paris 
and Bologna, ‘‘that the realm may be adorned 
with the gifts of science: that the University may 
produce men eminent for their ripe judgment, crowned 
with the graces of virtue, and learned in the teachings 
of the various Faculties ; and that there may be therein 
a cool fountain of whose fulness all the faithful in 
Christ may drink, streaming thither from every quarter, 
in their desire to be adorned by learning and virtue.” 

It was really the great Bishop Elphinstone who had 
instigated the giving of the Bull, and by his most 
capable hands the University was equipped from the 
very beginning with the four Faculties of Arts, Theo- 
logy, Law, and Medicine. As Mr. Bulloch points out, 
its scope was thus wider than that of any University in 
Britain. ‘‘There was no Professor of Medicine in 
Cambridge until 1540, or in Oxford until 1546. Dublin 
was equipped in 1618, Glasgow in 1637, Edinburgh in 
1685, and St. Andrews in 1721.” Naturally enough, 
the dominant note of a University founded by eccle- 
siastics was ecclesiastical. The teachers were beneficed 
clergy, and, when the first College was founded, its 
regulations and constitution were severely monastical. 
The students lived in the College, and their studies 
were guided by ‘‘regents.” The regents, abolished 
only in 1799, corresponded to tutors rather than to 
professors. The same regent conducted a student 
through the whole curriculum, looking after his morals 
and his manners, and finally admitting him to his 
degree. Under the Catholic régime the University 
flourished greatly; the endowments grew, stately build- 
ings arose, and the International Church kept the 
remote North in touch with European culture. Then 
came the Reformation. Aberdeen was the last Univer- 
sity to hold out for the old faith. ‘‘ The University 
first came in contact with the Reformers in January 
1651, when the officials were brought to book by the 
General Assembly, which sat in the Tolbooth of Edin- 
burgh. Principal Anderson—‘a man,’ says Knox, 
‘more subtil and crafty than ather learned or godlie ’— 
was accompanied to the capital by the Official of Aber- 
deen and some of the regents. ‘Thair was very sharpe 
and hard disputaciouns’ between the professors and 
the Reformers, headed by Knox, ‘ specially concerning 
the veritie of the bodie and bluid of Christ in the 
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Sacrament and sacrifice of the messe.’” But it was 
not till 1559, when the Regent Murray went north 
and deposed the Catholic professors, that the reign of 
the Protestants began. 

The new epoch began with a series of muddling 
interferences that speedily reduced the University to a 
total of sixteen scholars, and the Earl Marischal, de- 
spairing of the old University, founded a new College 
and a new University in the rising town of New 
-Aberdeen, some two miles from the Aulton, where 
the original foundation was situated. Thus arose 
the curious anomaly, ended only in 1858, that 
within two miles of each other there existed two rival 
Universities, each recognized by the State, and each 
entitled to teach and to grant degrees. The perpetual 
little quarrels between the two naturally retarded the 
progress of both. And even Mr. Bulloch’s pleasant 
writing fails tomake this part of the history interesting. 
It was an era of small men, absorbed in small, local 
problems. Mr. Bulloch, perhaps fearing that the time is 
not yet remote enough for personal estimates, touches 
lightly upon the progress of the University since the 
union of the two. We may amend his reticence and 
declare what every one who knows Aberdeen knows 
or should know. The great reputation achieved by the 
University in our own time has been the result of the 
work of two men. Dr. Alexander Bain, the friend and 
biographer of the Mills, and himself a man of European 
reputation, was appointed to the joint Chair of Logic and 
English Literature in 1858. During his long tenure of 
the post, he sent out to the world a series of pupils of 
whom the largest Universities might have been proud. 
His fame as a philosopher and his influence as a teacher 
conquered even Presbyterian obscurantism, and many 
of those who differed most from him on dogmatic points 
were the readiest to acknowledge their debt to him. In 
medicine the untiring energy of John Struthers, the 
Professor of Anatomy, created a medical school that 
attracted students, not only from all Scotland, but from 
England and the colonies. 

The future of Aberdeen is much more doubtful. The 
last Commission made a series of changes in the curri- 
culum for the Arts degree, the effect of which it is im- 

ssible to predict. As Mr. Bulloch humorously puts 
it: ‘With the subjects at present provided for at 
Aberdeen, the Arts student may graduate in 617 different 
ways. If all the subjects prescribed were taught, he 
might graduate in half a million curricula.” The in- 
creased facilities for medical teaching in London, at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and at the English provincial 
medical schools, are preventing the migration of English- 
men to the Aberdeen medical faculty. The throwing 
open of the degrees to women is transforming the 

niversity into a normal school for teachers. But this 
may be a gloomy view. A University that has success- 
fully traversed the many vicissitudes so pleasantly 
described by Mr. Bulloch may yet survive the paper 
schemes of a modern Commission. In any event all 
graduates of Aberdeen, and perhaps a wider public, will 
be grateful to Mr. Bulloch for this compact and in- 
teresting history. 


ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. 


‘The Ecclesiastical Law of the Church of England.” 
By the late Sir Robert Phillimore, Bart. Second 
edition. Edited by Sir Walter George Frank 
Phillimore, Bart., D.C.L., assisted by C. Fuhr 
Jemmett, B.C.L. London: Sweet & Maxwell, 
Limited ; Stevens & Sons, Limited. 1895. 


IR WALTER PHILLIMORE is probably the 
greatest ecclesiastical lawyer of the day, as was 

his father before him. _ With the care that filial piety 
enjoins and the competency that thorough knowledge 
ensures, Sir Walter has brought his father’s great work 
up to date. We have examined the book with the 
greatest care, and we do not find that anything has 
been omitted which the progress of time has required 
to be added to Sir Robert’s work, published now 
over twenty years ago. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the pleasure with which the reviewer turns from the 
mass of superfluous text-books and students’ manuals 
to anything so complete in the conception, so thorough 
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in its finish, as this standard work on Ecclesiastical 
Law. It is so much more than a mere law book that 
to commend the mechanical accuracy of the new edition 
seems almost beside the mark. Sir Walter has not 
only brought the work up to date in respect of statutes, 
decisions, &c., but has put the book in many parts on 
a sounder basis than it was before, especially from the 
historic point of view. One of the great difficulties of 
ecclesiastical law is the impossibility of separating it 
from the history and theology in which it lies 
embedded. To treat it abstractly by ignoring 
every aspect but its actual and present bindin 

force, if possible at all, is to make it wholly unintelli- 
gible. On the other hand, when the lawyer attempts to 
run up his doctrines to their extreme point, he loses 
himself in the obscurity of remote historical inquiry or 
the transcendentalism of high theological dogma. 
Where to begin, where to draw the line, is a matter 
of the most difficult judgment, on which probably no 
writer on ecclesiastical law has ever satisfied himself, 
still less any one else. The problem lands you in a 
paradox ; tobe thorough, you must begin at the begin- 
ning; if you begin at the beginning, you cannot be 
thorough. Sir Robert Phillimore began with a defini- 
tion of the ‘*‘ Holy Catholic Church,” and summed up in 
half a page problems which have filled countless 
volumes in their discussion. To the specialist in 
ecclesiastical history such portions of the work must 
appear superficial, and they will not always be sound. 
On the other hand, it is quite impossible to give any idea 
of the status of the Anglican Church without referring 
to its position in relation to the ‘Church universal.” 
So, too, when he comes to treat of episcopacy, ‘‘ the 
cardinal point of the constitution” of the Church of 
England, being catholic, he has to give an account of 
the origin of bishops. St. Peter is accordingly described 
as a bishop, and the inauguration directly by the 
Apostles themselves of the order of bishops, as under- 
stood in mediewval and modern times, is taken 
for granted as historically certain. We cannot help 
thinking that Sir Walter would have done well if he 
had in this edition stated the historic evidence of the 
Apostolic succession more critically. To overstate an 
already overwhelmingly strong case is not to strengthen 
it. We are very glad to see that the account of the 
origin of parish churches and of tithes has been 
amended. The story of Offa and the murder of Ethelbert 
in connexion with the secular enforcement of the pay- 
ment of tithe has disappeared, together with other 
matter mainly based on Prideaux, a much-discredited 
authority ; while the reader is now referred to a much 
surer guide, the late Lord Selborne. When, again, we 
come to ‘‘ Church property,” we are informed that its 
origin is to be found in the bag which was kept by 
Judas. These are historic difficulties; we have a 
theological one in Part III., ‘‘ The Church in her 
relation to the general life of her members.” It was re- 
quired to find in the nature of the Church some common 
ground for all her sacraments, ministrations, and offices, 
So we have this—‘‘It is the office of the Church to 
train and educate men for another world.” True in 
itself, this is, to say the least of it, an inadequate and 
inverted way of de:cribing the whole duty of the 
Catholic Church. However, while these general propo- 
sitions of history and theology, which in some shape 
or another are necessary to lay the foundation of what 
follows, may not always be satisfactory, it would be 
difficult to suggest any formule that were. After all, 
it is ecclesiastical law with which the book is primarily 
concerned ; and when we stand on a strictly legal 
footing, weaknesses of this nature disappear. t 
there is a point of law in connexion with ‘Church 
Property” which seems to us to be misleadingly ex- 
pressed. ‘The legal personality of the Church,” we 
read on p. 1575, ‘‘and its consequent capacity of in- 
heriting, is a principle incorporated into the jurispru- 
dence of all Christian countries under all forms of 
ecclesiastical government.” This might be taken to 
mean that the Church as a whole made up a legal person, 
was a corporation, and so capable collectively of es 
property. This, of course, is not the case ; and thoug 

doubtless what is meant is that the Church collectively 
through the legal personality of the component 
ecclesiastical corporations, sole or aggregate, is capable 
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of owning property, sich a meaning might not be clear 
to a non-legal reader, and might lead him into the 

pular error which Professor Freeman and Lord 
Selborne took such pains to correct. We attach the 
more importance to points of this kind as we do not 
regard this work as only a book for !awyers. If those 
who are interested in ecclesiastical controversy would 
turn to ‘ Phillimore” rather than Church Defence 
productions on the one hand or Liberationist effusions 
on the other, they would get a real knowledge of the 
merits of the dispute; and the more so that the 
different aspects of the subject are shown, without 
prejudice, in the cold dry light of law. Such research 
might very well dispel many cherished illusions on 
either side, but the intellectual Churchman will surely 
put down the book with a feeling of renewed, if 
refined, conviction. We commend the work espe- 
cially to the multitude (including, unfortunately, 
many educated men passing as Churchmen) who 
imagine that the Anglican Church dates from the 
Reformation, and who fancy that nothing previous to 
that epoch is of any value in matters of ecclesiastical 
authority. It strikes us that a large section of the 
Church of England, and amongst them the Archdeacon 
of London, would do well to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest the following passage :— 

‘*The law of the Church of England is derived from 
the leading general councils of the undivided church, 
from the practice and usage incorporating portions of 
the general canonicai jurisprudence, from provincial 
constitutions, from canons passed by her clergy and 
confirmed by the crown in convocation, and from 
statutes enacted by parliament—that is, the crown, the 
spirituality and the temporality of the realm.” The 
proper understanding of this one passage alone out of 
the two volumes would mean the entire reconstruction 
of many, if not most, Englishmen’s conception of their 
own Church. 


A GUIDE TO WALHALLA. 


‘* Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelung.” By Gustav Cobbé. 
London : William Reeves. 1896. 


BAYREUTH intends to give us only the ‘‘ Ring” 
this year ; and though this is rather disappointing 
if not disgusting to those who look to see ‘‘ Parsifal” 
at least once in three years, and who do not see why 
Bayreuth should be supported only to perform operas 
which can be heard all the world over, yet from one 
point of view the disappointment is rather a blessing in 
disguise. For at least we are spared an outrageous 
flood of ‘‘ explanations” of that great masterpiece ; and 
how outrageous the flood might have been may be esti- 
mated from the number of guides to the ‘‘ Ring ” which 
have already been published. Even Mr. Joseph 
Bennett is in the field again with his laughably foolish 
** Letters from Bayreuth.” Who Mr. Gustav Cobbé is 
we do not pretend to know, nor yet can we guess at his 
special qualifications for ‘‘ explaining” the ‘‘ Ring.” 
e best that can be said of his little handbook is that 

it is better than Mr. Joseph Bennett's ; and indeed Mr. 
Cobbé would have accomplished an astounding feat had 
he written a worse one. He tries to make ‘‘ The 
Valkyrie” acceptable to the bourgeois mind, and has 
recourse to a novel argument. ‘‘ No one stops,” says 
he, ‘‘ to think during that impassioned scene [the scene 
of the love-duet] that the close relationship between 
Siegmund and Sieglinde would in these days have been 
a bar to their legal union. For all we know, in those 
moments when the impassioned music of that scene 
whirls us away in its resistless current, not a drop of 
related blood courses through their veins.” Let us tell 
Mr. Cobbé that Mr. Joseph Bennett should not be 
answered that way. The way to answer Mr. Bennett 
is to remind him of the amorous sentiments uttered by 
Solomon in ‘‘ The Rose of Sharon ”—the remarks about 
the number of his queens and his concubines, and the 
contours of the Sulamite. Mr. Bennett only used the 
immortality argument about ‘‘ The Valkyrie” because 
any stick does to beata dog with. We tremble to think 
what might have happened if Wagner, instead of versi- 
ping the story of the ‘‘ Ring” himself, had asked Mr. 
nnett to do it. Would Mr. Bennett have felled 
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Wagner on the spot, or would he—but we dare not 
pursue the subject further! For the rest, Mr. Cobbé 
takes us laboriously through the whole four dramas, 
conscientiously nicknaming all the themes in the 
absurdest fashion conceivable. But still, those who are 
unfamiliar with Wagner’s gigantic masterwork will find 
the understanding of it made a little easier by a perusal 
of the book. 


FICTION. 


‘« Lady Lohengrin.” By J. E. Wordmeald. London * 
Unicorn Press. 1896. 

‘*Wisdom’s Folly.” By A. V. Dutton. London: 
Richard Bentley & Son. 1896. 

‘*A Fight with Fate.” By Mrs. Alexander. London: 
F. V. White & Co. 1896. 

‘*Gladys Pemberton.” By Florence M. S. Scott. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1896. 

‘Our Widow.” By Florence Warden. London: 
F. V. White & Co. 1896. 

‘*A King and a few Dukes.” By Robert W. Chambers. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
(The Knickerbocker Press.) 1896. 


“ ADY LOHENGRIN ” has a whimsical plot, on 

which most of the humour of the story depends. 
The author takes a good, unspoiled young man, middle- 
class of the middle-class, pure of mind and thick of 
head, and gives him for lady-love a romantically 
fascinating woman of the world, whose nationality, and 
even name, are entirely unknown to him. This myste- 
rious being exacts a promise that they shall remain so 
during her pleasure, in order to test her young lover’s 
trust in her, pleasing herself with the idea of endowing 
him with ‘‘ wealth and an honoured name” as the 
reward of his patience. What happens is precisely 
what one would expect. A suburban father blusters, a 
suburban mother weeps, and the youth gives the lady 
up after a few weak protests. 

‘*Wisdom’s Folly,” too, has an original heroine. 
Her weird attractiveness, which depends neither on 
youth nor on beauty, is drawn cleverly and conceivably 
enough. What is less understandable is her attitude, 
and that of her family, towards her husband when he 
shows annoyance on hearing that she has allowed his 
cousin and trusted friend to make love to her. That 
the cousin should have dared to embrace her, the virtu- 
ously indignant Eleanor considers an outrage. That 
she should have contentedly received the embrace was 
a “blunder.” When this ‘‘blunder” is not lightly 
ignored by her adoring husband, Eleanor becomes 
thoroughly and aggravatingly ill and nearly dies. Then 
the husband is dragged in to gaze upon his cruel handi- 
work. Whereupon she promptly recovers, and lives 
ever after in a kind of odour of sanctity. 

‘‘A Fight with Fate” is the story of a deserving 
young person with a tyrannical employer, and a happy 
conclusion comes in the person of a reformed Byronic 
earl. With these stock puppets the tale dances along 
gaily. We are amused when Beatrice mistakes the 
** strictly dishonourable” proposal of Lord Lynford for 
an offer of marriage, and indulgently credulous when 
she turns out to be his cousin and the heiress to his 
lands. 

‘Gladys Pemberton” begins by being a rather 
troublesome young woman of unreasonable tendencies, 
which lead her, among other follies, to disfigure her 
arm by burning it ‘‘to see what martyrs felt.” She 
ends as the noble and pathetic maiden who nurses a 
fever-struck village and sacrifices her own health. The 
minor characters save the book to some extent. 
Naughty Jane and priggish Mary are admirably 
drawn ; so is Rose, the somewhat bovine elder sister ; 
so are the disputes between the ‘‘fine fellow.” of a 
doctor and the scholarly egoistical clergyman. 

‘‘Our Widow ” is a slightly corfused story on lines 
that once had a great vogue. It deals with a family of 
slangy but superlatively innocent young girls, who all 
pair off on the last page without leaving one character 
unmarried. There is an atmosphere throughout of 
cheap misunderstanding and trivial flirtation, life-like 
enough, but sordid in the telling. Descriptions of 
dress abound. ‘‘ Our Widow” is calculated to appeal 
to a large class of feminine readers. 
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**A King and a few Dukes” reminds one irresistibly 
of the author of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda ”—more, per- 
haps, by the mse en scéne and general style than by a 
tangible plagiarism. This is our only cavil. The boo 
is witty, full of dramatic situations humorously treated, 
and a subtly blended mixture of whimsical extravagance 
and seriousness. The author may be congratulated on 
a —_— entertaining little novel of the sham-historical 
order. 


“‘Muchin a Name.” By Evan May. London: Digby, 
Long, & Co. 1896. 

** Juanita Carrington.” By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 
London: Digby, Long, & Co. 1896. 

Dream-Charlotte.” By M. Betham-Edwards, 
London: A. & C. Black. 1896. 


** Much in a Name” is a mildly interesting book until 
we come to the foolish and stale device from which it 
takes its title. Mattie, the heroine, is a north country 
mill-hand of superior education, and she finds favour in 
the eyes of a “cultured” young lodger in her aunt’s 
house. This aunt has the same Christian name and 
surname as herself—a fact of which the lodger could 
hardly have been unaware in his intimacy with both. 
Nevertheless, when he goes away and writes to propose 
marriage to the niece, he makes confusion of the names 
and finds himself confronted by the aunt, who promptly 
flies to his side and expects him to marry her. The 
second glaring improbability is that he at once does so. 
For a tragedy so far-fetched the author can expect little 
sympathy. Fortunately for him (or her) it comes almost 
at the end of the book ; the doings of Mattie among her 
uncongenial surroundings and unwelcome admirers are 
entertaining enough to have stood on their own 
merits, without the afterthought which detracts from 
the general effect. 

In ‘‘ Juanita Carrington,” the author introduces us to 
very select circles indeed. So refined is the hero that 
the homely title of ‘‘ man” may not be applied to him. 
He is ‘‘a thoroughly polished gentleman of the world.” 
The beautiful, ingenuous, and obtrusively pure heroine 
is put off with a mere baronet uncle; but the wicked 
dark lady who makes the mild mischief necessary to 
such tales is a duchess, and one of the richest and most 
beautiful women in the world. There is nothing like 
being thorough—even thoroughly fatuous. 

hen ‘“‘ The Dream-Charlotte ” announces Charlotte 
Corday as its heroine, we expect a Tussaud-like thrill 
or two, and at least a spirited bath-scene. But the 
book is a fraud in that one particular. Charlotte hardly 
comes in at all, though, like Queen Elizabeth in ‘‘ The 
Critic,” she is constantly on the point of doing so. The 
real heroine is a fine young creature called Airette, 
convent-bred but peasant-born, and thoroughly in- 
doctrinated with the revolutionary notions of Charlotte, 
whom she adores. The peasant woman, Judith, who 
keeps her Protestant faith through a lifetime spent 
among Catholics, is another prominent character and 
a very pathetic one. We like the story, and have no 
quarrel except with the title. It is misleading, as we 
have said, besides being vaguely suggestive of some- 
thing culinary. 


NEW SCIENCE BOOKS. 


“Artistic and Scientific Taxidermy and Modelling.” By 
Montagu Browne, F.G.S., F.Z.S. London: A. & C. Black. 


1896. 
“The Royal Natural History.” Edited by Richard Lydekker. 
Vol. V. Reptiles, Fishes, &c. London: Warne & Co. 


1896. 
“Ice Work, Present and Past.” By T. G. Bonney. Inter- 


national Scientific Series. Vol. LXXVIII. London: 
Kegan Paul. 1896. 
“The Astronomy of Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost.” By T. N. 


Orchard, M.D. London: Longmans. 1896. 


to are few of the ancillary departments of science that 

have gained so much in the last twenty years as the art of 
“* setting up” skins and casts of animals. In many of the local 
museums, and, unfortunately, even in some of the larger insti- 
tutions, there still linger specimens of the grotesque parodies of 
nature that satisfied the curators of earlier generations. The 
older method consisted in skinning the creature, treating the 
skin with some preserving material, and then stuffing it 
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with bran or rags. The operator was an untrained bungler, 
ignorant of the structure and jal characters of the 
creatures with which he was dealing, and quite unaccustomed 
to study them in life. Mr. Montagu Browne is one of those 
who have greatly advanced the art in England, and for this 
useful volume he has drawn upon all the best known American 
and Continental methods. As he explains very fully in this 
volume, the great feature of modern methods consists in the 
modelling of the creature’s body. The operator must have a 
knowledge of anatomical structure, of surface anatomy, and of 
the characteristic attitudes and positions of the living things. 
The skins have to be treated so as best to preserve colour and 
markings, and a framework has to be slowly modelled over 
which the prepared skin finally has to be drawn. There are 
many materials, suited for different cases, of which this frame- 
work may be made ; the important matter is that it shall be a 
faithful copy of the contours of the skinned animal. The 
various devices for securing this, the nature and application of 
the preserving fluids, and a thousand other technical details 
relating to mammals, birds, reptiles, fish, invertebrates, and 
plants are discussed clearly, and fully illustrated by drawings 
and photographs. We have great confidence in recommending 
Mr. Browne’s work to curators of museums and to professional 
and amateur taxidermists. 

The very satisfactory undertaking for which Messrs. Warne 
secured the services of Mr. Lydekker is maintaining the repu- 
tation ensured by the early volumes. The description of livin 
crocodiles, turtles, lizards, and snakes is simple enough, a 
required merely a naturalist with the ordinary powers of expo- 
sition; but associated with living reptiles are a number of 
extinct creatures of great interest, and in many cases of obscure 
relationshi In describing these “monsters of the prime,” 
Mr. Lydekker had the advantage of long practical acquaintance 
with palzontological work, and he has used his special knowledge 
to great advantage. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that he 
found little space for the remarkable fossil reptiles known as 
the Anomodontia. These, by the structure of their teeth and 
bones, as, indeed, Mr. Lydekker points out, were the nearest 
representatives we know of the bridging forms between mam- 
mals and amphibia. In recent years many wonderful dis- 
coveries have been made among the African representatives of 
the group, and we should have liked to see a fuller account of 
these. 

Perhaps fishes are the most difficult of all groups to classify. 
The immense amount of recent work upon them, perhaps, has 
increased the difficulties of arranging them. Naturalists, for 
instance, are at odds as to whether or no the great and appa- 
rently well-marked group of bony ganoids is polyphyletic—that 
is to say, whether those fishes that have been grouped together 
as ganoids may not after all be descendants of different ancestors, 
disguising their reai differences by acquired resemblances. Mr. 
Lydekker treads warily, following, but not insisting too strongly, 
upon the most recent views. The last section of the volume 
we cannot estimate so highly. A great part of modern mor- 
phology centres round the subject of the last five-and-twenty 

ges, devoted to “the lowest vertebrates and their allies.” 

o doubt it is beyond the scope of this treatise to explain 
structure and relationships requiring copious reproductions of 
microscopic preparations, and accounts of the peculiar structure 
and habits of the pelagic larve that bind the vertebrates with 
lower forms. Mr. Lydekker, following chiefly the recently 
published popular volume of Mr. Willey, is content with a 
sparse account of this most interesting set of creatures. But it 
contrasts unfortunately with the rest of the volume, as it suggests 
that its writer had no special knowledge of the creatures with 
which he was dealing. 

Since the great Agassiz delivered an obscure Swiss professor 
of the Ice-Age theory, and presented it in a robust condition to 
the world, an astonishing number of distinguished popularizers 
of science, from Tyndall to University Extension Lecturers, 
have addressed the public on ice-work. None the less we 
think that Professor Bonney is justified of his. book. In recent 
years a considerable number of new investigations have been 
made, and, so far as most readers are concerned, have been 
buried in scientific publications of a strictly technical kind. 
Perhaps the more interesting parts of the present volume are 
not new; but the author writes in a simple and pleasant 
fashion, and he has been at pains to bring together much of 
the latest material. The maps are very useful, and tourists or 
others who visit any of the well-known regions at present or in 
the last Ice Age covered with ice, will find “Ice Work” an 
agreeable and interesting companion. 

We confess that for ourselves we do not greatly care whether 
or no Milton were a competent astronomer; but there are 
exact minds that cannot kneel before an altar unless its 
orientation be correct. For these Dr. Orchard in some three 
hundred odd pages has addressed himself to the following 
tasks :—‘‘1. To ascertain the extent of Milton’s astronomical 
knowledge. 2. To describe the starry Heavens and the 
celestial objects mentioned in ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 3. To exemplify 
the use which Milton has made of astronomy in the exercise of 
his imaginative and descriptive powers.” We are gratified to 
be able to assure doubting Thomases that the Doctor regards 
Milton’s astronomical knowledge as very creditable, and that 
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he approves very highly of the fashion in which Milton 
exercised his ‘‘ descriptive and imaginative powers.” 

We have also received from Messrs. Allen & Co. a new 
volume of their excellent “ Naturalists’ Library,” “ British 
Birds,” Vol. III. ; from Macmillan & Co. a useful “ Dictionary 
of Chemical Solubilities,” by A. M. Comey ; “The Spraying of 
Plants,” by E. G. Lodeman, a full account of the uses and 
modes of application of sprays and powders for insecticide 
peepee 5 and “Mechanics for Beginners,” in which Mr. 
Gallatly sets forth clearly, and with many illustrating problems, 
the elements of mechanics, paying special attention to their 
mathematical and arithmetical side; from Collins, a new 
edition of Thorpe’s well-known “Manual of Organic and 
Inorganic Chemistry,” in two volumes ; from Norman & Son, 
“An Analysis of Astronomical Motion,” written because the 
author, Dr. Henry Pratt, has come to the conclusion that it was 
“necessary to give a simpler expression to his views,” as even 
“those who were supposed to be qualified astronomers” have 
fallen into “ grave misapprehensions regarding them” ; from 
Duncker & Humblot, Leipzig, Vol. II. of the “ Proceedings of 
the Leipzig Verein fur Erdkunde,” consisting of a valuable 
treatise upon the anthropology of mountainous districts ; and 
from G. Westerman, Brunswick, an excellent popular treatise, 
“Im Reiche des Lichtes,” upon heat and light, mock suns, and 
so 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
1896. 


‘Boe is the kind of novel that gets on a_ reviewer's 
conscience. When he is away from it he thinks of it as 
something that ought to be rather good ; when he returns to it 
he cannot make out where the good impression came from. 
There is no doubt about the obvious fault which disfigures 
every second page of “The Eleventh Commandment”—it is 
facetiousness ; and we must conclude that such facetiousness is 
not a superficial error in style, but that it is a spirit that has 
sa the very foundations of the fiction; a weakening 
influence, a pervading mist that has stood in the way of a 
vigorous study. The personal musings of an author, the wags 
of his head, the digs in the ribs, his quips and his capers, may 
be entertaining in themselves, but they are not so with Mr. 
Sutcliffe ; we do not suppose he thinks they are himself, or 
that he set much store by being amusing. Or they may be 
part of the artist’s technique, one of the ways in which he 
conveys his characters and his situations into the reader’s 
brain ; they do not serve any such purpose with Mr. Sutcliffe, 
they are often mere impertinences—a talking to the reader as 
if he were a blockhead, or an assumption of superiority which 
not only is offensive (this might be a small matter), but also 
defeats the author's aim as a convincing story-teller. For 
instance, the fine character in “ The Eleventh Commandment,” 
the man we ought to reverence down to the ground, falls in 
love rather late in youth; this, the author tells us, is a 
desperate case, and he ends the chapter by printing in a sepa- 
rate paragraph, “It is the same with the measles.” Such 
things, one might say, are only trivial faults, a kind of 
sheepishness so common in English fiction that it might be 
overlooked. And if it only appeared in the language, or in 
detached places, it would be forgivable. But it is more than 
facetiousness; it is a spirit that goes deep down, that 
— the most vital thing of all—the artist’s vision. 
is superior philosophical tone in an author is an odd 
thing, for it means that he considers himself more im- 
rtant, more interesting, than his creations. And one would 
imagine that when an artist saw a situation or grasped a cha- 
racter he would be filled with a great reverence : superiority 
would be swept away; he would bow his head humbly and 
ecstatically, as before a treasure that has been given into his 
hands, and that yet is not quite his. And then to caper about, 
to thrust out the tongue like a street-boy! To exalt himself 
and play from above with his treasures as if they were his own 
to do what he liked with! It is this too much handling that 
has spoilt Mr. Sutcliffe’s book. Or, perhaps, we ought to go 
further, and say the superiority was an effect and not a cause, 
the effect of wanting a complete vision which he could reverence. 
The two things interact; the author does not see the thing 
quite vigorously enough, and therefore he can play about with 
it; and the superior habit of facetiousness prevents his seeing 
clearly. There is something picturesque in the history of the 
time-serving vicar, a low type, and yet such a flabby person 
as no one can be angry with, and the unconscious manner in 
which he comes under the thumb of the energetic, high-souled 
curate. There is something in the squire who breaks out after 
ears of self-suppression ; something, too, in his daughter, who 
is made for love and passion and finds it twice, in her own rebel- 
lious way. But Mr. Sutcliffe is again and again too personal, 
too subjective in his vision, even when he is not superior. He 
does take such a delight in making the characters he likes score 
off those he hates ; he may carry his readers’ sympathy with 
him in these victories, but he cannot deceive them into believing 
that their pleasure is in the drama and not in the quite human 


“The Eleventh Commandment.” 
London : William Heinemann. 
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on. Mr. Sutcliffe should try to believe two things — 
(1) That he is not particularly interesting in himself; (2) that 
taking sides is a dangerous weakness. Other people have been 
able to write masterpieces in spite of, or even with the help of, 
superiority and morality. Mr. Sutcliffe cannot. And if he 
wants to know why a reviewer should preach Art to him at such 
a pace, it is because he can remember one good moment in 
“The Eleventh Commandment,” the moment when the Squire 
points his finger and bursts out with “ Come off the lawn, you 
damned haberdasher !” 


pate that always takes place when the mean are thoroughly 
jum 


“Green-Room Recollections.” By Arthur Wm. a_ Beckett. 
Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmith. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 


& Co. 1896. 


There is no more disappointing companion, in print, than 
your critic or playwright who has seen every first-night for the 
last forty years, and has heard Mario. Such a glamour hangs 
over the Play that you take up a volume of theatrical reminis- 
cences with pleasurable expectations, hoping to find the glory 
of the footlights reflected somewhere on the pages, and, behold ! 
you find a book full of bad jokes and an incomprehensible and 
apparently groundless hilariousness. We could put up with 
the celebrated people who were all the best fellows, the most 
perfect gentlemen that ever stepped, and very dear friends of 
the author, if only we weren’t treated to their witticisms. There 
are in this volume a couple of Serjeant Ballantyne’s repartees 
that an upper third-form boy would hardly think worth making. 
It is the system more than the author that is at fault ; it is to be 
doubted whether Aristophanes, Sterne and Heine rolled into 
one could make a passable volume out of such disconnected and 
choppy recollections. Not but what there are at least two 
things which can raise a laugh—one is the description of the 
scenery used in a charity performance of Hamlet, and the other 
is the way in which Mr. & Beckett and a friend started writing 
a novel together. 


We have also received the Sth edition of “The Church 
Missionary Atlas,” containing an account of the various 
countries in which the Church Missionary Society labours and 
of its missionary operations (Church Missionary Society) ; 
“ Sartor Resartus,” with an Introduction by Edward Dowden, 
LL.D. (Ward, Lock); “In the Blue Pike,” by Georg Ebers, 
translated by Mary J. Safford ‘Sampson Low); “ The Lyrical 
Poems of Thomas Campion” and “The Lyrical Poems of 
William Wordsworth,” edited by Ernest Rhys (Dent) ; “ Idylls 
of the King,” IV. and V., in Macmillan’s “ People’s Edition” ; 
Vol. V. of Kegan Paul’s and Vol. III. of Newnes’s Shakspeare 
(text) ; “ Timon of Athens ” and “ Julius Caesar,” with Preface, 
Notes, and Glossary by Israel Gollancz, in Dent’s “ Temple 
Shakspeare”; “The Book of Job,” edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. 
(Penn.), in “The Modern Reader’s Bible” (Macmillan) ; “ The 
Provost and the Last of the Lairds,’ by John Galt (William 
Blackwood) ; “Selections from Whittier” (Routledge); “Tourist’s 
Church Guide,” 22nd edition (English Church Union); “Sense 
and Sensibility,” illustrated by Hugh Thomson, with an Intro- 
duction by Austin Dobson (Macmillan) ; Vol. IV. of “ Poems 
of William Wordsworth,” edited by W. Knight, and Vol. VII. 
of Green’s “History of the English People” in Macmillan’s 
“Eversley Series”; Vol. II. of Motley’s “Rise of the 
Dutch Republic” in Bohn’s Libraries (Bell) ; “ Northern and 
Eastern Asia,” by A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S, being Vol. I. of 
“ Asia” in Stanford’s “ Compendium of Geography” ; “ Jacob 
Faithful” and ** Newton Forster,” by Marryat (Dent) ; “ Traits 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” by William Carleton, edited 
by D. J. O'Donoghue, Vol. III. (Dent) ; third edition of “A 
Fool of Nature,”: by Julian Hawthorne (Downey) ; new and 
cheaper edition of “Amaryllis at the Fair,” by Richard 
Jefferies (Sampson Low) ; new edition of “Sham Gold,” trans- 
lated from the Hungarian of Stéphanie Wohl by Stephen Louis 
Simeon, with a Preface by Professor H. Vambery (Ward & 
Downey) ; “ The London Manual” (“ London” Office) ; 
“ Jackanapes ; and other Tales,’ and ‘ Mary’s Meadow ; and 
other Tales of Fields and Flowers,” by Jutiana Horatia Ewing 
(S.P.C.K.); “Book Sales of 1895,” by Temple Scott (P. 
Cockram); “ The Story of David Livingstone,” by B. K. 
Gregory (Sunday School Union); tenth edition of “ The Wild 
North Land,” by Colonel W. F. butler, C.B., F.R.G.S. (Sampson 
Low) ; “The Political Laws of the South African Republic, 
with an Appendix containing the Constitution of the Orange 
Free State,” translated by W. A. Macfadyen, B.A., LL.B. 
(Clowes). 
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NOTICE.—7The price of back numlers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each, 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANY’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs. DAMRELL 
& UpHAm’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition is issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
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ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND; or ¢o the CITY ADVER- 
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The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in Paris every Saturday fr 
Messrs. BoyveAu & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
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FASHION 
FAVOURS 
FURS. 


THE FINEST FURS ARE TO BE FOUND AT 


The INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE 


(JAY'S, LTD.) 


163 & 198 REGENT STREET, W. 
THE SIMPSON LEVER CHAIN 


HAS 
REYVOLUTIONISED CYCLING 
By Diminishing Exertion, Increasing Speed, Lessening Friction, Render- 
ing Ascent of Hills Easy, and giving to Lady Riders Absolute 
Grace in Actioa., 
It is now used by H,R.H. the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, the Princesses 


Victoria and Maud of Wales, Prince ge of Greece; Mr. Labouchere, M.P., 
Mr. Drucker, M.P., Mr. Bainbridge, M.P., Countess De La Warr, Lady Jeune, 


&e. &e. 
Can be fitted to every machine at small cost. 
On View Every Day at the 


London Show Rooms—119 Regent Street, W. 


THE CAFE ROYAL, 
THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 


BEST CUISINE IN LONDON, 


AND THE 


BEST CELLAR IN THE WORLD. 
£600,000 of Wines in Stock. 
MANAGER—JAMES WULLSCHLEGER. 


THE PRINCES’ RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY, ° 
fs acknowledged to be the most Elegant and 8, pointed, Establishment of the 
kind in London, where Society can Meet to Enjoy 
LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, AND 8UPPERS 


the most Recherché Description. 
The Galleries in connexion with the Royal Institute of Painters can be engaged for 
BANQUETS, BALLS, RECEPTIONS, &c. 
Managing Director—G. FOURAULT, from “ Benoist.” 
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HANS PLACE HOTEL, 


HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W. 
ithin Three Minutes’ Walk of the Al bert Gate Entrance to Hyde Park. 
a Hotel, sumptuously furnished and appointed, is Now Oren for 
Reception of Visitors. It is luxuriously complete in every detail. 4 
are self-contained Suites of Apartments, utmost 

having a as well as Single Bedrooms. A HiGcu-Cvass 
a la carte t fixed prices) is opens to the Hotel for Non-Residents. 
ECHERCH A CUISINE! One of the ony, attractions of this Hotel is the 


ae ieee DET , and occupying an area of 2,500 


THE LONDON HOUSE, 


RESTAURANT DIEUDONNE, 


RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 


and luxuriously decorated in the real Louis XV. style for recherché 
Dinners, Luncheons, and Suppers at fixed price and @ /a carte. one Salons for 
Electric light throughout. * Guffanti, 


pein Telegraphic address ; London.” 
‘elephone No. 35265. The Salon on the 


Most charmi! 


floor is now open. 


SPA HOTEL. 


SP BELGIUM, 12 hours from London, CERCLE DES 
with Roulette, &c., as at Monte 


Racing, Pi eon Shooting, and Lawn ‘oncerts. 
b —For details apply to M. Canmay, Secretary, 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


“The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 


best hotel in South Africa.” 
The Saturpay Review. 


Proprietor, J. CLARK. 


MATE PARAGUAY TEA 


The only Tea free from Tannic Acid. 
No Astringency. 


FIFTY-FIVE MILLIONS 
Of the Most Healthy People in the World 


DRINK MATE TEA. 


Sufferers from GOUT, CONSTIPATION, FLATULENCY, 
INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA,and NERVE EXHAUSTION 
will get immediate relief by drinking MATE TEA. 


WILSON, writing in the JLLUSTRATED LONDON 
» Says 

“I have tasted the Maté tea and found it perfectly palatable and agreeable. 

It seems to be universally approved of as a refreshing and stimulating 

It enables workers to continue their labours, or travellers to 


pursue . their journeys for long periods without 
THE SOCIETY OF ARTS YOURNAL says — 
a he has a sustaining power which neither Indian or China tea, coffee, or 
chocolate, can claim. Travellers drinking Maté can go six or seven 
Co without feeling the want of food.” 
Write for Pamphlet and Medical Opinions, “‘ Lancet,” 
“British Medical Journal,” &c. 


To be obtained from 


The MATE TEA CO., 39 Victoria St., Westminster, 
Price 3s. per lb., post free. AGENTS INVITED. 


“LANCET” ANALYsIS AND MEDICAL Opinions Post FREE, 


«¢ G B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
. x FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. PER DOZEN. WHISKY. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. . 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW. 
AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY. 
Monster Programme! Twelve Hours’ Incessant Amusement. 
First appearance in England of 
JEAN WEITZMAN, 
THE MARVELLOUS LOFTY WIRE and ROPE WALEED EECUNVELY 
ENGAGED FOR THE EXCURSION SEA 


BEYOND THE GREATEST OPEN-AIR ATTRACTION 
NN EARTH AT THE PRESENT TIME. 
Can be wa..! by a hundred thousand visitors without extra payment. 
Magnificent Display of Fireworks by C. T. Brock & Co. 
EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, Two Grand 
Ballets, FAUST and LA DANSE. Great Success. Lemire Cinemato- 
graphe. Grand Variety E t, &e., &e. Doors Open at 7.30. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, due 1925. 


The Receivers of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company having 
informed the undersigned that they will pay on the rst of August next the 
Coupon due on that date on the above Bonds, we are prepared to encash 
on and after the 1st proximo the amount of such Coupon at the rate of 

per $, being £5 2s. 2}d. per Coupon, less English Income-tax, on 
mds of the above issue which have been deposited with us under the 
agreement of April roth, 1896. 

The Trust Receipts issued et by us must be lodged for that purpose at our 
Offices, 7 Lothbury, London, E.C., and left three days, in order that pay- 
ment may be stamped thereon. 

As the Receivership still continues, we shall retain the Bonds deposited 
with us under the agreement above-mentioned, in order that we may be 
enabled to continue to protect the interests of the Bondholders. 

SPEYER BROTHERS. 

London, July 27, 1896. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE AND CAUTION, 


OHN” BRINSMEAD & SONS, of Wigmore Street, and 
Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, Kentish Town, London, 
whose business was established in the reign of King William the Fourth, 
and who are sole manufacturers of the celebrated Brinsmead Pianos, 
hereby GIVE NOTICE that they have NO INTENTION of 
CONVERTING their BUSINESS into a LIMITED LIABILITY 
COMPANY, and that they are in no way connected with or interested 
in the business of Thomas Edward Brinsmead & Sons, Limited, which 
has been recently started by certain workmen who were formerly in 
their employ, and in which business the public are now invited to 
take Shares. 

This announcement is rendered necessary in consequence of the 
confusion which has been, and will necessarily be, caused through the 
similarity of the new Company’s name to that of ‘‘ John” Brinsmead 
& Sons, and also in consequence of a number of statements in the 
Prospectus which are calculated to mislead the public as to the 
connexion of the new Company of Thomas Edward Brinsmead & Sons 
with ‘‘ John” Brinsmead & Sons. 

The facts are that Thomas Edward Brinsmead and his sons were 
employed as ordinary mechanics until October 1894, when they com- 
menced business on their own account in such a manner that “ John” 
Brinsmead & Sons were compelled to commence an action against 
them to restrain them from so trading as to mislead the public into 
confusing their pianos and business with those of ‘‘ John” Brinsmead 
& Sons, in which action a perpetual injunction was granted so recently 
as November 1895. 

“JOHN” BRINSMEAD & SONS hereby GIVE NOTICE 
that they will INSTITUTE IMMEDIATE LEGAL PROCEED- 
INGS against any PERSON or PERSONS who may SELL or 
PASS OFF or ATTEMPT to SELL or PASS OFF any PIANO 
NOT OF THEIR MANUFACTURE AS BEING A GENUINE 
‘“*BRINSMEAD” PIANO, and they will REWARD any person 
who shall give them information of any such fraudulent dealings. 


“JOHN” BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers of the ‘“ Brinsmead” Pianos, 
18 WIGMORE STREET. 
Established in the Reign of King William the Fourth. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom ......... 41 8 2 
All other parts of the World ...........06+ 110 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


Wa. DAWSON & SONS, LimiIrTeED, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE MOST SCIENTIFIC DISINFECTANT. 


ELECTROZONE 
ELECTROZONE 


A Product of Purest Sea-Water 
and Electricity. 


ABSOLUTELY NON-POISONOUS. 


For Use in the Household, in the Bath, in the Sick Room, 
in fact Anywhere and Everywhere. 


USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
REMOVES ALL SMELLS. 
ANNIHILATES DISEASE GERMS. 
ENSURES PERFECT SANITATION. 
HEALS CUTS, BURNS, WOUNDS, &e. 
KILLS INFLAMMATION. 
PREVENTS BLOOD-POISONING. 


ELECTROZONE 


Used in all the Principal Hospitals, Infirmaries, Hotels, 
and in Private Houses in the United States for 
many years ; its Valuable Properties have 
been demonstrated at Leading English 
Hospitals, and recognised by British 
Sanitary Specialists, Doctors, 
and Analysts. 


USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


MEDITRINA (Medicinal Electrozone) 
Cures Hay Fever, Colds in the Head, Sore 
Throat, Scarlet. Fever, Typhoid Fever, 
Dysentery, &c. 


A MARVELLOUS CURATIVE AGENT. 


MEDITRINA is sold in Bottles, 2s, 6d., by all 
leading Chemists and Stores. 


ELECTROZONE 
ELECTROZONE 


Is sold by all the Stores and leading Chemists in Quart 
Bottles, 1s. Large Quantities on Special Terms. 


Note the Trade Mark “EQ” (Electricity and Ozone). 


Pamphlets, giving full particulars, Post Free from 
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LIMITED, 
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ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Principal and Dean: Professor MCFADYEAN, M.B., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


SESSION, 1896-97. 
The SESSIONAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION will commence on Thessier, 
October 1. The chair will be taken by the Eart or Crewe, and the INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS delivered by Professor MACQUEEN, F.R.C.V.S., at 1 P.M. 
Students are required to attend Four Complete Courses of Instruction before bei 
—_ for examination for the Diploma of the Royal College Veterinary 
urgeons. 
_ The College Entrance Fee is Eighty Guineas, the payment of which confers the 
right of attendance on all the Lectures and Collegiate Instructions. The Fee may be 
in four instalments, viz. : Twenty Guineas on Entry, Twenty Guineas at the 
end of the first period of Study, Twenty Guineas at the end of the second period of 
Study, and Twenty Guineas at the end of the third period of Study. The first 
instalment must, with a Fee of One Guinea towards the Library and Reading Room 
Fund, be paid prior to entry, and a further Fee of 1os. 6d. to this Fund will be 
charged annually. 
The Matriculation Examination will be held at the ROYAL VETERINARY 
COLLEGE, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W., on the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd of September. 
The Obligatory Subjects will be English, Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid (Books I., 
II., I11.), Latin, and either a modern oe be Language, or Greek, or Logic. _ 
Candid. are required to forward their names, together with the Examination 
fee of 25s. to the Secretary of the College, not later than August 22. 
Four Prizes of the value of £20 each, to be called ‘‘ Centenary Prizes,” will be 
awarded annually to the most efficient Student in each of the Four Classes. Besides 
the Coleman Prize Medals, Class Medals and Certificates of Merit are given in 
each division of the Students’ studies. 
Certificates of Distinction are likewise conferred on Students who pass a superior 
examination for the Diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
The College Calendar will be forwarded on application to 
July, 1896. RICHARD A, N. POWYS, Secretary. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


WINTER SESSION, 1896-97, will COMMENCE on Monday, October s, at 
$n% when Professor MICHAEL FOSTER, M.D., D.C.L., D.Sc., LL.D., 

-R.S., will deliver the first HUXLEY LECTURE on “ Recent Advances in 
Science and their bearing on Medicine and Surgery.” 

The SCHOOL PROSPECTUS, containing fall information concerning the Eight 
Entrance Scholarships (value £550) ene annually, and all other details con- 
nected with the Medical School, will be sent on application to the Dean, Chandos 


Street, Strand, W.C. 
H. MONTAGUE MURRAY, Dean. 


PIXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are prepared for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 
Guineas a year, according to age. Boys under six of age are taught in the 
Kinder Garten Department by a fully trained teacher. Fees, 60 Guineas a year. 
Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours). 


NAVAL CADETSHIPS, 1897.—TWO VACANCIES will 
s soghem to Boys intending to compete for above on very favourable terms 
in one of the best known and most successful Navy Schools.—Write, Navy 
HEApMASTER, Willing’s Advertisement Office, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


MIss BREYMANN’S BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG 


LADIES, Neu-Watzum, Wolfenbiittel, near Brunswick, Germany.—YOUNG LADIES 
desirous of entering the above-named well-known Boarding School (founded in 1856, and since 
frequented by hundreds of English pupils) are informed that they can have a trustworthy travelling 
companion by addressing either of the following ladies: Miss HAMMINCK SCHEPBL, 128 Archway 
Road, Highgate, London, N.: Miss ARNOT, Melville Cottage, Park Road, Newhaven, near Edin- 

rgh, Scotland. Prospectus and references may be obtained on applying to either address. 
Many English 7 who have studied languages in the Institution have passed the L.L.A. 
examination with honours. 


COMMERCIAL. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES. 


The Steamship “GARONNE,” 3,876 tons register, will leave London on August 25 for 
23 days Cruise to the eat.ter 


Visiting COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, KIEL, BALTIC 
CANAL, and HELBRGOLAND, 

String Band, Electric Light, High-class Cuisine. 
M. {F.GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
anagers? | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue. 


For passage to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the 
Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
the geve COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


COLOMBO. 
M GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
‘a@nagers \ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.J Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


For apply to the iatter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Puhe Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Charing Cross, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS . «+ + 


S U N INSURANCE OFFICE. 
FOUNDED 14710, 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
London Branches: 60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1895, £390,775,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T# IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
1, 000. 000. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


H. HALFORD Susiness at close prices. 
COMPANY, Dealings reported by wire if required. 
Full 
STOCK BROKERS, SS 
Prompt Settlements. 
70 and 71 _ 
Thousands of Testimonials from Clients. 
Palmerston Buildings, African and Australian Mines—a 
Speciality. 
Old Broad Street, 
| Lists of Closing Prices gratis. 
Bankers, Parr's and Alliance Bank, 
Established 1869, | Telegrams: “Monitor, London.” 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER FIRM. 


LONDON and NORTH WESTERN and CALEDONIAN 
RAILWAYS (WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE).— ADDITIONAL 
and ACCELERATED TRAIN SERVICE now in operation. WEEK DAYS. 


Corridor and Luncheon Car Express to Edinburgh and 
Glasgow from Euston 11.30 am. 


Corridor Luncheon ond Dining Car Express from Euston 


0 p.m. 

AB! 
a.m.) am. am. am. p.m. p.m. p.m. | p.m. 
London (Euston) ee «. dep. 5 15) 715 10 O11 30 2 © 8 oO 8 5011 50 
Edinburgh (Princes St. +. afr. 345) 5 50 6 30 7551030 .. 640 7 50 
Glasgow (Central) .. oe ++ 340 6 645 8 o10 30 .. | 6 7 50 
Greenock ee ee 6 58! 735 S12 12 8 o 
Gourock.. ee oe 438 711 745 91712 22 | o 
ert 5 30, 755 «+ 15 4 36) 55 9*10 
Inverness—via Dunkeld 610 9 40 2*40 
ndee .. ee ee 715 840 § § 30 8 55 9%%5 
Aberdeen oe oe 9 5 3 0 625 .. 
Ballater .. es oe ee oo | ee ee | 8 | 2% 
Inverness—via Aberdeen .. ee eo | oe | 


* On Saturday nights the 8.50, and 11.50 p.m. trains from Euston do not convey 
passengers to stations marked * (Sunday mornings in Scotland). 

P. gers for Stations North of Motherwell must leave London by the 8.50 p.m. 
train on Saturday nights. The 11.50 p.m. has no connection to those Stations. 

B—The Night Express leaving Euston at 8.0 p.m. will run 
every night (except Saturdays). 

A—On Saturdays ers by the 2.0 ».M. train from London are not conveyed 
beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as Aberdeen by the 
Caledonian Railway. 

A special train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted) at 6.20 p.m., from July 6 to August 10, inclusive 
for the convevance of horses and private carriages only to all 

arts of Scotland. A special carriage for the conveyance of 

iogs will be attached to this train. 

An additional Special Night Express to Aberdeen, with 
Sleeping Saloons attached, will ieave Euston at 10.15 
from July 13 to August 11 (Saturdays and Sundays excepted). 

Sleeping Saloons for 1st class passengers to Perth, Inverness, Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow by night trains. Extra charge, 5s. for each berth. 

For further particulars see the Companies’ Time Tables, Guides and Notices. 

FRED. HARRISON, Gen. Man., L. & N. W. Railway. 

July, 1896. JAMES THOMPSON, Gen. Man., Caledonian Railway. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD 
REORGANIZATION. 
TO THE HOLDERS OF NORFOLK AND WESTERN, ROANOKE AND 
SOUTHERN, AND LYNCHBURG AND DURHAM SECURITIES. 
Over 97} per cent. of the Disturbed Bonds of all classes and over 87 per cent. of the 
Stocks f the Norfolk and Western Railroad Company having been deposited under 
the Plan, NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to those Security Holders who have 
not already deposited, that further deposits of Bonds and Stocks after 15th June, 
1896, will not be received except in the discretion of the Committee, and on such 
terms as it may impose. 
NEW YORK EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE. 
New York, 6th June, 1896. 


London Depositories (acting as agents of the Mercantile Trust Co. of New York), 
Messrs. Brown, Shipley, & Co., Founders’ Court, London, E.C. 

The 2nd Instalment of $3 per Share i on all Stocks deposited) was due on 
1st June, the 3rd of $3 was due on 6th July, and the fina! Instalment of $2'50 will 
be due on 6th August, 1896, at the rate of 49} pence per $. 


Any further information as to the Reorganization may be obtained on i 
to Mr. Howland Roberts, Secretary to the Committee, care of Mes 
Brown, Shipley, & Co. 
London, 21st July, 1896. 
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“A CHILD OP THE JAGO. 


BOOKS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
OLIVE SCHREINER ‘ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for August. 


Which contains also 
LUCK OR LEADERSHIP? 
THE GORGE OF THE AAR. By Dr. A. R. WaLLAce. 
ZOLA'S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 
THE FUTURE OF CHINA. 
BIMETALLISM. By W. H. Mattock. Illustrated by 


Diagrams. 

And Articles on “Sir John ” “ Human Animal in Battle,” ‘‘The New 

Tonmnike Be Programme,” “ The The Making of a President,” “ An Old American 
‘urnpike,” &c. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE for August. 


Contains the continuation of 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’S THE HERBB-MOON, 
and 
SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES by 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS-J. HAWLEY— 
A. E. WICKHAM~—A. McMILLAN—ROBT. W. CHAMBERS— 
NORA VYNNE and W. PETT RIDGF. 


The SALTONSTALL GAZETTE. Conducted 


by Peter SALTonsTALL, Esq., and written by Various Hands. By Etta 
MaitLanp, Author of “Bethia Hardacre.” Large crown 8vo. 


s. 6d. 
“A fect felicity of phrase, an admirable choice of words, the happiest power 
of "—Daily Telegraph. 


LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD: an His- 


torical Romance. By M. McD. Bopxin, Q.C. With 20 Full-page Illustra- 
tions — L. Linsdell. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“* For any reader sufficiently untainted by contemporary fiction to enjoy a whole- 
some story full of yey interest that carries one out of one’s self, we can cordially 
commend ‘ .’seseeelt must be read from cover to cover to 
be appreciated.” reeman 


WHEN WILLIAM THE FOURTH WAS 


KING. By Joun Asuton. With numerous Illustrations Demy 8vo. 12s. 
mine of information and amusement.” —Daily Telegraph. 


NAPOLEON. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 


Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“* A very entertaining book and one that is very full of instruction.” 
Vanity Fair. 


SOUTH AFRICA: its People, Pr ed and 


Problems. A Handbook for the Present Situation. By 
L. V. B:ccs. With Map. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL (Limited), London, 


THE NEW REVIEW, Paice 1s. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
Contents—AUGUST 1896. 


ARTHUR MORRISON. 
JAMES FITZMAURICE-KELLY. 
ERNEST E, WILLIAMS. 


THE CUBAN QUESTION. 
MAKING FOR EMPIRE. 


LI HUNG CHANG'S DIPLOMACY. E. H. PARKER. 
THE DRIFT OF MODERN MEDICINE. GEORGE M. CARFRAE, M.D. 
“ BLOODY JEFFREYS.” FRANCIS WATT. 
BRANTOME. Davip HANNAY. 


SPES ALTERA. 

THE INTOLEKABLE WASTE OF PARLIAMENT. 
IN THE GATES OF THE NORTH. STANDISH O'GRADY. 
CORONATION NOTES. IAN MALCOLM, M.P. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2: Bedford Street, W.C. 


The Rev. T. E. BROWN. 
JAMES ANNAND. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELDER CONKLIN 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
By FRANK HARRIS. 6s. 


“‘ These ably conceived and ably written stories seem to rank the late editor of the 
Fortnightly and new editor of the Saturday among the ‘realists.’ But let us not 
be misunderstood. Three of the six are simply ‘realistic’ as every narrative of 
incident should be, and therefore of themselves hardly suggest a distinctive label for 
Mr. Frank Harris's work. They betray unmistakably the influence of Mr. Bret 
Harte ; nor are we sure that that writer has given us more characteristic or graphic 
pic ures of the society of frontier township and mining cz amp than we find in * The 
Sheriff and his Partner,’ ‘ Eatin’ Crow,’ and ‘The Best Man in Garotte.’ The three 
remaining stories still American and of the Western States—are more complex. 
They are sufficiently rich in incident, but incident is subordinated to character, and 
the mind is strung up to high tension by the spectacle of warring impu'ses and 
tottering virtue.” — 7 umes. 

“Treat Mr. Frank Harris can write an admirable story was proved some years ago 
when he publishe | ihe jale called ‘A Modern Idyl,’ in the Fortnightly Review. 


‘Elder Conklin ’ is a collection of his tales, all dealing with life in the Far West of 4 


America, and all dis inguished by the vigour and power which marked his story in 
the Fortnightly. That he has taken Mr. Bret Harte as his model is obvious, but 
that only leads us to congr atulate him ¢ on the good taste he has shown in his choice 
of an exemplar. Nor must it be su that he is a slavish copyist. There is the 
atmosphere of the West in all the stories, whilst the incidents are fresh and striking. 
If Mr. Harris goes on as he _ begun, he need not fear comparison with any living 


writer of short tales.""— Spvaker. 

“* The men and women live and move and have their being with that sort of aching, 
overcharged emotionalism which we experience only for ourselves or others in 
moments of the keenest :ental tension. Balzac, no doubt, could have drawn such a 
figure as Elder Conklin so stoutly pathetic, so hopel essly repellent in its tearless 
agony of bewildered fr istration, to have put beside him such an incarnation of 
healthy, youthful, aud lovely lity as his d Loo is, indeed, a 
triumph in creative work: '~ Athenaeum, 


Loxpon : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 


Saturday Review. 


1 August, 1896 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In handsome 4to. size, Illustrated, price 18s. Large-paper Copies, price £3 3s. 
WEST COUNTRY POETS. 


THEIR LIVES AND WORKS. 
Compiled and Edited by W. H. K. . F.R. Hist.Soc., Borough Librarian, 
lymou 

“* All good West-country men should buy this book, on which Mr. Wright has 

lavished so much of pious labour and love.” —Sfeaker. 

“It is to be hoped that the work will find its way into all the newly-established 
libraries of the county; and that copies will be placed in many private libraries 
also, to be handed down to future generations in oon of the part these two counties 
of Cornwall and Devon have played in the making of the literature of the English- 
speaking race."—West Briton. 


In demy 8vo. cloth, price 


THE HUSBAND OF POVERTY. 


A Drama of the Life of Fra~cis of Assisi. 
By HENRY NEVILLE MAUGHAM. 


FOR THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


THE FOUR STORIES OF THE 
NIBELUNGEN RING. 


RHINE-GOLD. SIEGFRIED. 
THE VALKYRIE. THE DUSK OF THE GODS. 
By A. L. WATSON. 


In fcp. 8vo. limp cloth, price 2s. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES FOR 
THE YOUNG COLLECTOR. 


By WILLIAM A. MORLEY, Author of “‘ The See-Saw of Life.” 
In crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 1s. 6d. 


THE CONDITION OF WORKING 
WOMEN AND THE FACTORY ACTS. 


By JESSIE BOUCHERETT, HELEN BLACKBURN, and some others. 
“ An extremely informative and practical little book." —Dundee Advertiser. 
“ The volume has some effective illustrations of working women in various em- 
ployments, and nts a side of the women worker's case which should receive 
consideration.” —Presbyterian. 


In fep. folio, paper cover, price 


FIRST STEPS IN "4 “PEDIGREE 
AND FAMILY RECORD. 


By SPENCER A. WOOLWARD, Vicar of Totternhoe, Dunstable. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


POEMS OF LOVE AND NATURE. 


By CHARLES W. CAYZER, B.A. 


INTENTS 

IDYLLS. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
NGS AND LYRICS. SONNETS. 

Lov E SONNETS. EPIGRAMS. 

AMY ROBSART. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


ULTIMA THULE, and other POEMS. 
By ARTHUR J. O'CONNELL. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


IONA. 


A Romance of the West. 
By CHRISTABEL SCOTT, Author of ‘ Sketches from Nature.” 
“*Tona is the name of the heroine of this romance in blank verse. The story is 
told in simple and even graceful language.” —Glasgow Herald. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


AUGUST 1896. 


THE DECLINE OF COBDENISM. By Sipney Low. 
THE GOD WHO PROMISED VICTORY TO THE MATABELE. By 
Josern Mitterp Orren (M L.A., Cape Colony) 
NATURE VERSUS THE CHARTERED COMPANY. By the Hon. Joun 
Scort MontAcue, M.P. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARDS IN AMERICA: 
(1) WAR TO THE KNIFE. By W. L. ALpen. 
(2) SUGGESTIONS FOR A COMPROMISE. By Witttam Ditton, 
THE TRAINING OF A JESUIT. By the Rev. Father CLarxe, S.J. 
LI StaNg CHANG. By A. Micuie (formerly “ Times” Correspondent in 
ina). 
RECENT y oo in the Moon—Animal and Human Psychology.) By 
Prince Krorork 
LIFE POETRY : POETICAL CONCEPTION. By Professor Court- 
HOPE, 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY: A REMINISCENCE. By Witrrip Warp. 
THE QUALITY OF MERCY. By Ouipa. 
A REAL MAHATMAN. By the Right Hon. Professor Max MUtier. 
ARBITRATION WITH AMERICA. By the Right Hon. Joun Mortey, M.P. 
—_ TO THE EDITOR. From the Cuter Jusrice of the Orange Free 
tate, 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOw, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


Books. _—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries ontindy Fitted up, Arran; ~ ond Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. ice Bindings 
for "Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash oe 


Books. —ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
No matter what the subject. Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book 
finder extant. Please state wants.— Fpwarp Baker's Great Bookshop, e 


oo 
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The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. net. 
MEMORIALS (Part I.) FAMILY 
AND PERSONAL. 


1766—1865. 
By ROUNDELL PALMER, Earl of Selborne. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ As we go on the interest grows, and the 
utterances become more weighty. It is only natural to expect that the process will 
be continued in Part II., which will be eagerly expected.” 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
MR. 


MIDSHIPMAN EASY. By Captain Marryar. 


Illustrated by Fred. Pegram. With an Introduction by Davin Hannay. 


Demy 16mo. cloth, rs. net ; Persian, 1s. 6d. net ; each volume. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. The People’s Edition. Vol. XIX. 
RIZPAH, and other POEMS. Vol. XX. THE VOYAGE OF MAEL- 
DUNE, and other POEMS. 


Part XI. Now ready. 


A HISTORY of MANKIND. By Professor Friepricu 
Ratzet. Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. BuTLER, 
M.A. With Preface by E. B. Tytor, D.C.L. Royal 8vo. 1s. net each part. 
(To be completed in 30 monthly parts.) 


AUGUST. Price 1s. 
ConTENTs : 
SAINT | 6. AN EXECUTION IN INDIA. 


3 RAHEL. LEVIN AND HER THE STORY OF HIS LIFE. 


4. THE LONG VACATION. 9. THE RED DEER OF NEW 
5. SHALL WE RETURN TO THE ZEALAND. 
LAND? 10. IN LORD'S PAVILION. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. 
The following are the Leading Features of the AUGUST Number: 
THE VATICAN. By F. Marion Crawrorv. With Pictures by A. Castaigne. 
THE VICEROY LI HUNG CHANG. By Joun W. Foster, late Confidential 
Adviser to the Emperor of China. With Portrait and Autograph. 


PHARAOH OF THE HARD HEART. By Prof. W. M. Fiinpers Petrie. 
With Pictures of the recently discovered Bust and Tablet of Merenptah, &c. 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. X. By Mrs. Humpury Warp. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of general interest. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


For AUGUST. Illustrated. Price 1s. 


Contains, besides gy | Stories and Articles, The Little Duchess and the Lion 
b Vasey by Albert Stearns (con- 
in’ —The Swordmaker’s Son, illiam O. Stoddard tinued 

of Marco Polo, by Noah Brooks (continued). ee ene 


1. THE SECRET OF 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


Price 2d., by post, 24d. ; Yearly Subscription, 2s. 8d. 


THE LITERARY GUIDE. 


A RATIONALIST REVIEW. 
Contents or AUGUST 
GLADSTONE ON BUTLER. 
THE CHURCH AND SCIENCE. 
A SPLENDID BATTLE (BETWEEN SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY). 
ZOLA'S ROME. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 
THE WISDOM OF THE AGES. 
RANDOM JOTTINGS. 
OUR LIBRARY SHELVES. 
GERMAN CRITICS AT WORK. 
RATIONALISM IN THE MAGAZINES. 
NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 
SELECTIONS FROM BEST BOOKS. 


London: WATTS & CO, 17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents. AUGUST. Price 2s. 6d. 
1. Episodes of the Month. 
2. Mrs. Meynell’s Essays. 
3. Mr, Chamberlain. By B. C. Trower, 
4. The Monetary Quesion in the United States. By Professor Francis A. 
Wacker (President of the Institute of Technology, Boston, U.S.A.) 
5. Contributors. By An Eprror. 
6. The Unpopularity of the House of Commons. By T. Mackay. 
By the Rev, Wittiam Barry, D.D. 
. Five Years’ Reform in and. By the H W. P. Reeves (Agent- 
9 idsummer Night's Marriage. By J. Meape FaLKner, 
to, Our Naval Weakness, By | 
LONDON ; EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


By Georce Merepirs. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. By Frevgric W..Farrar, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘‘ The author must be credited with having made a very remarkable effort to make 
the old time live again ; to show us Christianity side by side with a dying Paganism 
and an overmastering worldliness ; to represent the typical characters and modes of 
life of the time ; to depict the state of the Empire and the life of the Byzantine 
Court. The bock overhows with knowledga; and it shows a vivid imagination.” 

cotsman. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
FLOTSAM: the Study of a Life. By 


Henry Seton Merriman, Author of “ The Sowers” &c. With Fronti- 
spiece and Vignette by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* It would be well if every young fellow in the country could read it ; for quietly 
and unobtrusively it teaches manliness, honour, and self-reliance on a Fe See 
laily Mail. 
“ This novel throughout indeed is worthy of the author's high reputation in the 
field of romance.”—Dw: Courier, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LECTURES on the COUNCIL of 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1895. 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. Eight Lectures 


preached b-fore the University of Oxford in the Year 1895 on the Foundation 
of the late Rev. John Bampton, Canon of Salisbury. By THomas B. 
Srronc, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Durham. 8vo. rss. 


YOGA PHILOSOPHY : Lectures delivered 


in New York, Winter of 1895-6, by the Swami Vivexinanpa, on Raja 
Yoga; or, Conquering the Internal Nature; also Patanjalis Yega 
} Bing with Commentaries. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of P. CORNELIUS 


TACITUS. Translated into English, with an Introduction and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, by ALsert Quiit, M.A., T.C.D., some- 
time Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. 1. 7s. 6d.; 
Vol. Il. 12s. 6d. 


THE AMERICAN SPEAKER. 
The SPEAKER of the HOUSE of RE- 


PRESENTATIVES. By M. P. Fotrettr. With an Introduction by 
ALuert Hart, Ph.D. of Harvard University. Crown &vo. és. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 


GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By 
Cuartes C. F. Grevite, formerly Clerk of the Council. § vo!s. crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. each. (Vols. 1-3 now ready.) 

“ As a picture of life and manners during the reigns of 1V. and William IV., 
and no inconsidera' of the reign of Her ane on journals of the in- 
defatigable Clerk of the Council stand without a rival. There is, indeed, nothing in 
English literature to compare with them, unless it be the journals and correspond- 
ence of Horace Walpole." —Daily News, July 20, 1895. 


The STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL 


and Mr. HYDE; with other FABLES. By Roserr Lovis Srevesson. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
®.° This volume contains the Fables which originally appeared in“ Longman's 
Magazine” for August and September 1895. 


OTHER SUNS than OURS: a Series of 


Essays on Suns -Old, Young, and Dead. With other Science Gleanings ; 
Two Essays on Whist, and Correspondence with Sir John Herschel. By 
Ricnarp A, Proctor. With g Plates. 


No. 166. 8vo. price 6d. 


LONGMAN’'S MAGAZINE.—Ave. 1896. 


FLOTSAM. By Henry Seron Merriman. Chapters XXVIII.-XXX. 
HAYTIME. By A. H. Beesty. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. By A. K. H. B. 

THE LADY OF THE LOCK. By M. E. Francis. 

ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. By H. Harries. 

DEATH AND THE HYACINTHS. By Atrrep Cocuranr. 

A BOYAR OF THE TERRIBLE. By Frep. Wuisnaw. Chaps. X. XIII. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lane. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS !N 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED 2R VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address; BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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The Saturday ‘Review, 


THE PLACE TO SPEND THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


The most delightful spot on the South Coast, within 
two hours from London. 


Bracing and Invigorating Air. 
Charming Walks and Drives. 


Parade under Private Control of De La Warr Estate. 


EXCELLENT BOATING AND FISHING. CRICKET. 
LAWN TENNIS. “EIGHTEEN HOLE” GOLF LINKS. 


SPLENDID HOTELS. 


SACKVILLE and MARINE, 
WITH MODERATE TARIFFS. 


HERR WURM’S WORLD-RENOWNED 


VIENNESE WHITE BAND 
ENGAGED FOR THE WHOLE SEASON. 


CRICKET MATCH 
BETWEEN THE 


AUSTRALIANS and LORD DE LA WARR’S ELEVEN, 


JULY 30th and 31st, and AUGUST st. 


GRAND IN TERNATIONAL CYCLING ‘TOURNAMEN T 


With Prizes to the value of ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS, 
AUGUST ard. 


THE SPLENDID NEW KURSAAL NOW OPEN. 


FAST TRAINS-LONDON TO BEXHILL. 
(L.B. & S.C.R.) 

From VICTORIA—8.10, 9.50, and 10.15 a.m., 12 noon, 1.30, 3.26, 4.30, and 6.50 p.m. 
» LONDON BRIDGE—6.30, 8.5, and 10.5 a.m.; 12.5, 4.5, 5.6, and 7.0 p.m. 

Extra Fast Trains from London Bridge on SATURDAYS at 2.5 and 3.20 p.m., and on 

WEDNESDAYS at 9.10 p.m. 

N.B.—Bexhill-on-Sea is not shut in by Cliffs, but stands on the edge of the open 

Country, and in the midst of the most DELIGHTFUL SCENERY in SUSSEX, 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietor by Sportiswoope & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Davies he 
1 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, "im the County of —Saturday, t August, 1896, 
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